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MATTHEW VII. ‘ Ask, and it 


Jind, knock, and it shail be opened unie you. 


THESE words of the Saviour 
express infinitely great and pre- 
cious promises, on the most favour- 
able terms. No laborious task is 
required, no sacrifice of real good 


is to be made, as_ the condition of 


It is only fo ask, seek, 

and knock ; and ** All things are 
now ready.” Do westand in per- 
ishing need of an unmerited favour? 


salvation. 


or do we need the forgiveness of 


many offences? It is only to ask the 
favour and the forgiveness which 
we need ; and all is right and well 
with us. Or, have we carelessly 
lost a most valuable treasure ? 


how liberal is the promise, that, if 


we seek the treasure, we shall find 
it ! Or, do we stand in the utmost 
need of admission into a glorious 
habitation, of which we are most 
unworthy ? even decency requires, 
that we knock for admission. Sure- 
ly, nothing can be more liberal, 
than the terms of salvation. It is 
only to desire salvation, and we 
have it freely. 


For a more full discussion of 


this subject, we may consider, in 
the first place, the peculiar state 
of fallen man, under the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel; and in the 
second place, the nature of the ask- 
ing, seeking and knocking, which 
are the conditions of salvation. 
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shall be given you, seek, and ye shall 
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I. As to the state of fallen man, 
under the dispensation of the gos- 
pel, three things are to be consid- 
ered ; 

It is a state of total sinful- 
ness, or depravity of heart. By 
the orthodox, at the present day, 
it is acknowledged, that mankind, 
in a state of nature, are totally de- 
praved in heart—have not the love 
of God in them. They are dead 
in trespasses and sins. Such are 
said to be carnally minded, which 
is death ; for the carnal mind is 
enmity against God. ‘* Every 
imagination of the thoughts of 
man’s heart, is only evil continual- 
ly.” And although an infinite a- 
tonement is made, and made for 
the sins of the whole world; yet 
this alters not the character of sin- 
ners. Still **the natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit 
Still, the state of fallen 
man is such, that ** destruction and 
misery are in their ways, and the 
way of peace they have not 
known: there is no fear of God 
before their eyes.” 

2. The state of fallen man is a 
state of condemnation. ‘** As ma- 
ny as are of the works of the law, 
are under the curse ;” for it is 
written, ‘*‘ Cursed is every one 


| that continueth not in all things.” 
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For a single transgression, men 
fall under the curse ; a curse from 
which the law cannot provide re- 
lief or deliverance. Impenitent 
sinners, if they depend on any 
thing for the hope of salvation, de- 

nd on their own righteousness. 

ut justification is only by faith in 
Jesus Christ. ‘*He that beliey- 
eth on him is not condemned : 
but he that believeth not, is con- 
demned already.”’. In this deplora- 
ble state are all the impenitent— 
total enemies to God, and God to 
them. For he holds them under 
the sentence of a righteous con- 
demnation. 

S. The state of sinners, how- 
ever, is not a hopeless state. 
Blessed be God, there is a plan of 
deliverance, and salvation, ce 
faith in Christ, and the forgive- 
ness of sin. ** Christ hath redeem- 
ed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.”” Now 
the door of mercy is open ; and all 
things are now ready. All are now 
urged with the most pressing in- 
vitations, such as our text con- 
tains ; ** Ask, and it shall be giv- 
én you, seek, and ye shall find, 
knock, and it shall be opened un- 
to you.” 

ll. We proceed to explain the 
nature of the asking, seeking and 
knocking, which are the conditions 
of salvation. To ask for any thing 
as a favour, implies, that we really 
desire the thing that we ask for, on 
account of its own intrinsic worth. 
To ask for holiness, implies that 
we love holiness, and hate iniqui- 
ty. Thedisciples of Christ gave a 
specimen of this kind of asking, 
when they said unto him, * Lerd, 
increase our faith.”” To seek the 
kingdom of God implies. that, in 
our view, it is a most desirable ob- 
ject: and it implies a heavenly 
temper. Hence, the Saviour, when 
he exhorted the people to seek 
first the kingdom of God, added, 
‘+ And the righteousness thereof.” 
Heaven is a holy habitation, con- 
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sisting of a holy society, engaged 
in holy exercises. Without holi 
ness, therefore, no one can seck 
for the enjoyments of heaven. 
Really to seek for heavenly objects, 
is to seek them aS silver, and 
to search for them as for hidden 
treasure. With regard to knock- 
ing, it implies a sincere desire of 
admission into the kingdom of God, 
on account of the holy society and 
felicity of this kingdom. When 
Peter knocked. at the door of the 
gate, where his Christian friends 
were assembled, praying for his 
deliverance from prison and from 
death ; he felt a pressing desire to 
enter in, and enjoy the holy fel- 
lowship of the saints. Had Peter 
been a sordid miser, and an enemy 
“of the followers of Christ, who 
knocked for admission among that 
praying company for selfish pur- 
poses; would the devout compa- 
ny have bidden him such a cor- 
dial welcome ? Certainly not. 

Neither will the door of heaven 
be opened to those, who knock from 
selfish motives. In short, it is ev- 
ident from reason, and the nature 
of things, that the asking, seeking 
and knocking, which are connect- 
ed with the divine promises, im- 
ply real,Christian sincerity.) They 
are the exercises of a humble, 
penitent, believing heart—a heart 
reconciled to God, through Jesus 
Christ. 

Accordingly, the declaration of 
Christ is, ** Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
The testimony of James is, ** Ye 
ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss, to consume it upon 
your lusts.” A holy asking, a ho- 
ly seeking, and a holy knocking, 
are essential to the approbation of 
a holy God. As there are those, 
who ask and receive not ; so there 
are those, who seek and find not. 
“ Strive to enter in at the straight 
gate ; for many shall seek to en- 
ter in, and shall not be able.” 
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Many are also said to knock, and 
knock in vain, saying, ‘* Lord, 
Lord, open unto us.” But the 
Lord from within declares, ‘I 
know you not, whence you are, 
depart from me, all ye workers of 
iniquity.” ‘Thus evidently it ap- 
pears from scripture and reason, 
that the ‘‘asking, seeking and 
knocking, which meet the promises 
in the text, flow only from holy 
love, and Christian sincerity. The 
same truth is evident, from a view 
of the divine requirements. The 
law of God is holy, and the com- 
mand ment holy, and just and 
good :” Every precept of which, 
requires a holy heart. Without 
the exercise of holiness, no duty 
can be performed acceptably. 
‘* Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.”? Without faith, which works 
by love, it is impossible to please 
God. “Follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord.” In 
this view of the nature and im- 
require- 
ments, can it be conceived that 
God directs people, with an im- 
penitent, unbelieving and rebel- 
lious heart, to ask, seek and 
knock ? and on these conditions, 
loads them with his richest prom- 
ises ? In the holy seriptures, we 
find no promises made te tie un- 
regenerate, and the impenitent. 
Their best works, and richest sac- 
rifices, are an abomination to the 
Lord. Their plowing is sin ; be- 
cause they regard not the honour 
and glory of God. There are ma- 
ny who seek to be justified by 
Christ : They make the Christian 
profession, and conform to all the 
externals of religion : But on a 
close inspection, they are found 
sinners. ‘These are abhorrent in 
the sight of God, and of his peo- 
ple. The benedictions of Christ 
are withholden from all vs proud 
in heart, and from all hypocrites in 
practice. ‘They are lisnited to the 


portance of the divine 


| the meek ; 


merciful; 


is done. 


| what shall we do? 
| not, 
| ert your 
| trust in the Lord to make up your 


| attempted, 


humble and contrite ; ¢0 the poor 
in spirit, to those that mourn ; to 
to those that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; to the 
and to the pure in heart. 
All these meet the divine approba- 
tion. 

Having considered the state of 


| fallen man, under the dispensation 


of the gospel; and explained the 


| nature of the asking, seeking, and 
| knocking which are the condition 


of salvation; we proceed to an 
IMPROVEMENT. 

I. By this subject we are taught, 
that the first and immediate duty 
of sinners, is genuine repentance. 
The conditions of divine fayour, 
expressed in the text, clearly im- 


| ply the exercise of repentance to- 
| wards God, and faith towards our 


Lord Jesus Christ. Repentance 
and faith are the special require- 
ments of the gospel. Without 
these there is no religion; no duty 
These were taught by all 
the prophets, and espec ially by 


| John the Baptist, by Jesus C ‘hrist 


and his holy apostles. Nothing 


| is mentioned in the scriptures, as 
|} a duty, antecedent, or 


prepara- 
No prayers 
no previous efforts, 


tory to these duties. 
and ‘strivings, 


| no ~_ are pointed out in the 
gospel, 


by which sinners may grad- 
ually attain to the Christian char- 
acter and the Christian hope.— 

When multitudes on the day of 
Pentecost, under the preaching of 
Peter, were pricked in the heart, 
and cried out, Men and brethren, 
The answer was 
*“ Do as well as you can; ex 
best endeayours ; and 


deficiency:” but the very first word, 
by way of an answer was, ‘** fe- 
pent; and (of course) be baptized, 
every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of 
No duty- could be even 
previous to a deep, 
sincere, and genuine repentance 


sins. 
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When the jailor came, trembling 
under a sense of his sin and guilt, 
and fell down before Paul and Si- 
las, and said, “ Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved?”? The answer was, 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house.”? This belief implies a 
humble, penitent heart. In the 
scriptures, true repentance is re- 
quired, invariably, as the first and 
immediate duty of sinners. This, 
it is thought, is agreeable to com- 
mon sense, no less than to the ho- 
ly scriptures. Sincere repentance 
is demanded of every man, who 
sins against his neighbour. Parents 
demand of their rebellious children, 
immediate repentance. They have 
no idea that their prodigal children 
can sincerely ask their forgiveness, 
seek their favour, and knock for 
admission into their house, without 
the previous exercise of repent- 
ance. Sensible that all the diffi- 
culty in the exercise of repentance 
arises from the wickedness of the 
heart, no allowance is to be made, 
no forbearance to be exercised, on 
account of a supposed inability to 
repent. Had there been a real 
inability to repent and return to 
God; not an instance of repent- 
ance would ever have occurred, 
among the human race. Not one 
true penitent would have been 
fuund on the day of Pentecost. 
And the solemn exhortation of Pe- 
ter to repent and be baptized, ev- 
ery one of them; would have been 
an insult to their weakness. The 
history of the conversion of Paul 
would have been altogether false 
and spurious. But if thousands 
and millions of sinners have vol- 
untarily exercised repentance; and 
if the duty is easy; then who can 
have the conscience to plead ina- 
bility? It is a plea of perfect inno- 
cence; It 1s an impeachment of the 
divine character. Hard, indeed, 
mast have been the condition of 
salvation, if sinners had laboured. 
and do stili labour, under a natur- | 
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al inability to repent. But be this 
inability what it may, ** God now 
commandeth all men every where 
to repent.” Itis the first, and the 
immediate duty of all the impeni 
tent. 

If. From a review of the whole 
subject, we clearly see, that ask- 
ing, seeking, and knocking, in the 
sense of the text, are the fruits, 
or effects, and not the cause, o 
means of regenerating and sancti 
fying grace. 

On this ground, many embrace 
an error, that cherishes the pride 
of their hearts. " While théy ima- 
gine themselves, with many cries 
and tears, to be earnestly seeking 
the grace of God; they are, in fact, 
‘* seeking salvation, as it were, by 
the deeds of the law.” They im 
agine, that although they are not 
now regenerate, not delivered from 
the curse of the law; yet they are 
so well disposed to ask, and seek 
and knock, as in due time to obtain 
regenerating grace. They hope 
to obtain the great salvation, as an 
answer to their many cries and 
tears. This is an idea, whether 
realized or not, which tends wholly 
to subvert the gospel. The gospel 
teaches salvation, not by wnregen 
erate doings, so-called; but by re- 
pentance and faith in Jesus Christ. 
The terms of salvation are infinite- 
ly more easy and liberal, than by 
the law. The scriptures teach us, 
that salvation is a work of God. 
** That which is born of the flesh, 
is flesh; and that which is born of 
the Spirit,is Spirit.” And “they that 
are in the flesh, cannot please God.” 
—The scriptures consider every 
right exercise of heart, and every 
right action, to be the fruits of the 
Spirit; and not the procuring 
cause of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘* Now the fruit of the 
Spirit is leve, joy, peace, long 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith.”” Surely, the matter is plain, 
that sinners do not, in their unre- 
generacy, ask, seek, and knock, 
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in a manner acceptable to God. 
Regeneration is not the effect, but 
the cause of all those exercises and 
practices, which are connected 
with salvation, All depend on di- 
vine power, and grace. Speaking 
of the accession of the Gentiles to 
the church of Christ, the Lord 
says, ** I was found of them that 
sought me not, I was made mani- 
fest unto them that asked not after 
me.” The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed in these words, being the 
language of the saints: “ Surely, 
after I was turned, | repented, and 
after that I was instructed,” i. e. 
spiritually taught, “ I smote upon 
my thigh,” in token of contrition. 
Speaking of the restoration of Is- 
rael, God says, ‘* I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and you 
shall be clean. From all your 
filthiness, and from all your idols 
will I cleanse you. A new heart 
also will I give you, and a new 
Spirit will I put within you.” This 
is regeneration... and what is the 
fruit? what are the effects? It is 
added, ** Then shall ye remember 
your own evil ways, and your do- 
ings which were not good; and 
shall loathe yourselves in your own 
sight, for your iniquities,and for your 
abominations.”?> These are the 
fruits of the special, renewing grace 
of God; and not the effects of mere 
selfish seeking of salvation. Thus 
it appears, that divine influence and 
divine agency go before all the do- 

ings of those who faithfully seek 
the kingdom of God. According- 

ly the apostle exhorts ** Work out 

your own salvation with fear and 

trembling; for it is God who work- 

eth in you both to will, and to do, 

of his own good pleasure.”” The 

effects of regeneration are great 

and glorious; but without these, or 

without a new heart, we may ask, 

seek and knock in vain. 

ILL. The subject establishes the 
point, that sinners are dependant 
on the mere distinguishing grace 
of God, to decide their final desti- 
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ny. Never, unless God make 
them willing, in the day of his 
ower, will they ask, or seek, or 
Rasch for admission into the king- 
dom of heaven. The door of mer- 
cy is open; a great feast is provid- 
ed; the invitation is given; and all 
things are now ready. But, with 
one consent, all begin to make ex- 
cuse. They persevere in their 
excuses, till it becomes evident, 
that they will not come unto Christ, 
that they may have life. But the 
difficulty exists, only in the will 
or heart: and this renders all sin- 
ners wholly inexcusable. But it 
is a difficulty, which none will 
surmount, by any means, short of 
the efficacious grace of God. Of 
course it depends on the sovereign 
power and grace of God to decide 
their final and eternal state. 
Finally. It becomes all the im- 
penitent to realize, that they stand 
on a most critical and precarious 
foundation. They are ready to 
yerish in their sins, and have no 
heart to do any thing that is caleu- 
lated to better their condition. 
They will not ask, nor seek salva- 
tion with candid and honest hearts. 
They will not knock at the door 
of mercy, though it opens wide to 
receive them. This is the deplor- 
able state of impenitent sinners: 
and a feeling sense of their state 
and character, is essential to their 
deliverance from deserved ruin. 
It is essential, because God has 
made it so. He generally causes 
conviction to precede conversion. 
Where a deep conviction of sin 
takes hold of the conscience, a 
hope is excited, that God is pre- 
paring the way for the bestowment 
of the riches of his grace. But if 
not, then the way is preparing for 
an aggravated condemnation; and 
their case is almost hopeless. For, 
‘*he that being often reproved, 
| hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly 
be destroyed, and that without 


| 
| remedy.” Amen. 
' 


A. B. @, 
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N REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
No. VI. 

In my last, I mentioned some of 
the marks of distinction between a 
genuine and a spurious revival.— 
1. In a genuine revival, there is 
real convicticn of sin; in a spuri- 
ous one there isnot. 2. Ina gen- 
uine revival, God is loved, by the 
subjects of it, chiefly for his own 
sake; in a spurious one, he is loved 
by the subjects of it, chiefly for his 
kindness to them. 3. Ina genu- 
ine and a spurious revival, the joys 
of the new convert arise from very 
different considerations. I would 
now observe, 

In a genuine and a spurious 
revival, the sensations that are ex- 
cited, both agreeable and painful, 
are in the view of very different 
objects. In a spurious revival, the 
objects brought into view, in pub- 
lic discourses and private conver- 
sation, are chiefly those which are 
suited to the selfish hearts of men, 
and are well adapted to excite 
their selfish feelings. The great 
danger sinners are in, while living 
without hope, and the great impor- 
tance of securing their own eternal 
interests, are urged upon them, as 
the most powerful considerations 
to move them to arise and call up- 
on God. 


safety of the righteous, and the 
happiness of those who have ob- 
tained the forgiveness of sins, 


come. By such considerations, 
those who are without hope, are 
moved with fear, and filled with 
distress And by such c ao 
tions, ene who have obtained :« 

hope, are filled with joy and peace. 
But ina genuine revival, the feel- 
ings which are excited in the 
breasts of saints and sinners, are 
chiefly in the view of other objects 
than these. ‘The great doctrines 
of the gospel are brought into view. 


f 





On the other hand, are | 
described, in glowing colours, the | 


and | 
are delivered from the wrath to | 





| fore the most dreadful to 
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The character of God is exhibited. 
in all its parts, as it is revealed in 
the scriptures. He is seen to be 
a holy Sovereign, having mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and har- 
dening whom he will. The char 
acter of man is exhibited, as the 
scriptures represent it. The heart 
of the unregenerate is seen to be 
full of evil, enmity against God, 
and hating both Christ and the 
Father. The law of God is brought 
into view, in all the spirituality 
and extent of its precept, and in 
all the weight and duration of its 
penalty. It is seen to be holy, 
and just, and good, while it re- 
quires sinless obedience, and de- 
nounces eternal death as the just 
demerit of the slightest failure, in 
thought, in word, or in deed. The 
requirements of the gospel are urg- 
ed upon sinners, and they are call- 
ed upon to give God their hearts, 
to repent, and believe the gospel 
without delay; and they are sol- 
emnly assured, that till the y do 
this, they never take one ste p in 
the way to heaven. In the view 
of such objects as these, the feel- 
ings of both saints and sinners are 
strongly excited, Sinners are a- 
larmed. They see their danger, 
and their guilt. They are convict 
ed of sin. They realize their true 
character. They are driven from 
every refuge of lies; and find no 
place of rest or hope, till they sub- 
mit themselves to God. When 
they have done this, the same ob- 
jects which before filled them with 
terror and dismay, and shot thro’ 
their hearts the keenest pangs, 
now fill them with joy and peace. 
Those very objects which were be 
behold, 
are now to them objects of the 
most delightful contemplation. The 
view they have of them, is perhaps 
the’same; but the feelings whic! 
hat view excites, are altogetlret 
different. 
5. There 





is a great difference 
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between the subjects of a genuine | pleased with them for doing 


and a spurious revival, as to the 
submission they exercise. The 


subjects of a spurious revival only | 
The subjects | 


submit to be saved. 
of a genuine revival submit to be 


at the divine disposal, whether to | 


be saved or lost. The conflict in 
the mind of the subject of a spuri- 
ous revival, seems to be this: He 
looks at the pleasures of sin, and 
feels a reluctance to part with 
them. He looks at a life devoted 
to the duties of religion, and feels 
an aversion to it. But he sees 
that the pleasures of sin are con- 
nected with eternal death, and he 
is terrified atthe thought. He sees 


| them no 
| feel it te be a matter of awful un- 


80. 
They are sensible that God will 
dispose of them as shall be most 
for his own glory, and that he re- 
quires them to be willing he should. 
But they know that it will be most 
for his glory to treat some sinners 
as they deserve; and they know 
not but they are of that number. 
If God would assure them of their 
own safety, they could be willing 
to be in his hands. But he gives 
such assurance.—They 


he intends to 
In this 


certainty, whether 
save or to destroy them. 


| state of mind, they strive, and cry, 


that there is no way to secure the | 


salvation of his soul, but to lead a 
life of religion. He sees that he 
must renounce the pleasures of sin, 
and lead a life of religion, or be 
lost forever. He would by no 
means choose this for its own sake. 
He views it as an evil; but it isa 
less evil than damnation. He sees 
that he had better submit to this, 
than lose his soul. And so he 
submits, 
present evil, that he may avoid a 
greater evil in prospect. He sub- 
mits to be saa Whether this is 
properly called submission or not, 

is not now the subject of enquiry. 

It is sufficient that it is so called, 

and that many who exercise no 
other submission than this, think 
they have submitted to God. If 
it is submission, it is a conditional 
submission. But the subjects of a 
genuine revival exercise a submis- 
sion of a very different nature. 
They submit unconditionally. They 

feel that they are 
God. For a while they strive to 
get out of his hands. They are 
conscious that they deserve to be 


treat hem as they deserve. They 
know that they have made their 
own happiness their supreme ob- 


in the hands of 


and struggle, but find no relief. — 
They see nothing but destruction 
before them. They expect to be 
cast off forever, and to be made 


: = 
the monuments of the divine ven- 


he consents to endure a | 


geance. At length the conflict 
ceases. They no longer contend 
agains st God.—T hey consent to be 
in his hands, as the clay in the 
hands of the potter. They are 
willing to be at his disposal, both 
for time and eternity. — They unite 
with David in saying, ** But if he 
thus say, I have no delight in thee; 
behold, here am I, let him do to 
me as seemeth good unto him.” 
They know not yet whether he in- 
tends to save or to destroy them;but 
they are willing to leave it with 
him. They see that his glory is 
the mest important object in ‘the 
universe; and they now set their 
hearts upon it, as their supreme 
object. ‘They wish that to be se- 
cured, whatever may become of 
themselves. 

6. There is a great difference 
between the subjects of a genuine 
and a spurious revival, as to the 
opinion they entertain,of them- 


| selves and their performances.— 
destroyed; and are afraid God will | 


The subjects of a genuine revival 


| are really humble; the subjects of 


i 
| 


a spurious revival are not so, The 
subjects of a genuine revival have 


ject, and that God js greatly dis- | a low opinion of themselves, and 
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their attainments and perform- 
ances; the subjects of a spurious 
revival have a high opinion of all 
these. There is, indeed, among 
the subjects of a spurious revival, 
much that passes for humility ; 
but it has all the characteristics 
of a false humility. It is greatly 
affected with itself; it courts ob- 
servation ; it wishes to be seen; 
it is ever obtruding itself on 
the notice of others. The sub- 
ject of such a work often talks of 
humility, much more than the sub- 
ject of a genuine revival. But he 
speaks of himself, and brings into 
view his own experiences and at- 
tainments. And the real lan- 
guage of the whole, to the mind of 
an impartial spectator, is, “* Come 
and see how humble I am.” He is 
apt to be bold, forward and as- 
suming ; to take much upon him- 
self, and to desire to be much 
thought of by others. And if oth- 
ers think less of him than he 
does of himself, he is apt to feel 
greatly injured. If others do 
not put him forward, and en- 
courage him to act a conspicu- 
ous part, and approve of what he 
does, he is apt to think meanly of 
their judgment or piety, and to 
speak of them in a censorious man- 
ner, as having far less religion 
than himself.—It is not so with 
the subject of a genuine revival. 
He is really humble. He feels 
himself exceedingly vile and un- 
worthy. He is modest and retir- | 
ing in his disposition. He esteems 
others better than himself, and 
wishes to avoid observation, and 
escape the notice of others. He 
does not think highly of his own 
experiences or attainments, nor 
suppose them worthy of the public 
attention. This difference between 
the subjects of a genuine and a 
spurious revival, often manifests 
itself in their prayers.—-While the 
one is deeply affected with the sins 


of his heart and life, and his , 


prayers consist very much of hu 
miliation and confession ; the oth 
er has little or no sense of these, 
and either does not dwell upon 
them in his prayers, or if he does, 
his humiliations and confessions 
appear affected and constrained, 
and he manifests more of the tem- 
per of him who thanked God that 
he was better than others. 

7. There is a great differenc: 
between a genuine and a spurious 
revival, as to the manner in which 
means are used for the promotion 
of the work. I donot mean now 
to speak of the difference in the 
means themselves; for that will 
probably be the subject of consid- 
eration under another head. Nor 
do I mean to speak of the degree 
in which means are used ; for | 
suppose that means may be used 
to the same extent, whether the 
revival is genuine or spurious 
But they are used in a very 
different manner. In a genuine 
revival, the means which are suc- 
cessfully used for its promotion, 
are used in such a manner as to 
show that those who use them fee! 
| a deep sense of their dependence 
on God. They feel, indeed, that 
means are to be usea with all dili 
gence; but they feel also that 
means in themselves, have no efli- 
cacy, and that God alone can mak: 
them effectual. And they use 
them with a humble and submis- 
sive, yet persevering and earnest 
looking to God for help. I say, 
| that the means which are success 

| fully used for the promotion of 

genuine revival, are used in this 
manner; because I believe that 
the manner in which means are of- 
ten used, is a reason why God 
does not make them effectual.— 
But in a spurious revival, the 
means which are used for its pro- 
motion, are used in such a man- 
ner as to show that those who use 
them place great dependence on 
themselves. They may, indeed, 
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in words, acknowledge their de- | 
endence on God ; they may call 
it the work of God, and profess to 
give him all the glory. But while 
such professions are on their 
lips, 
vinces very different feelings of 
heart. They engage in the work, 
evidently expecting that they 
themselves shall do some great 
thing —In_ their prayers to God 
they. use a degree of boldness and 
familiarity, which ill becomes sin- 
ful worms, when ad«ressing their 
Maker ; and they make their re- 
quests in such language as is fit to 
be used only when we go to an 
equal to challenge our rights.— 
And when their efforts are 
cessful, they 


suc- 
y manifest a kind of 
triumph and exultation, which 
seems to have a strong resemb- 
lance to that of the man who said, 
“Is not this the great Babylon 
which I have built ?”’ 

8. There is a great difference 
between the subjects of a genuine 
and spurious revival, as to their 
esteem and reverence for the holy 
scriptures. The subjects of a gen- 
uine work of grace, feel a high 
respect for the word of God. They 
take it for their guide, and study 
it with a teachable disposition — 
They do not wish some parts of it 
erased, because it disagrees with 
their own views. They are ready 
to renounce all their preconceived 
opinions, and te embrace every 
truth which the bible reveals.— 
It is their earnest desire to know 
what the Lord their God will say; 
and when they hear him ee, 
they are ready to receive whatev 
erhe teaches, without murmur- 
ings or disputings. The bible is 
to them a precious book. It is 
‘* sweeter to their taste than the 
honey or the honeycomb;” and 
**more to be desired than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold.” 

It is not so with the subjects of 
a spurious revival. They do not 

20 


| of God. 


their whole deportment e- | 
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feel so much respect for the word 
They are much inclined 
to take their own feelings for a 
guide. And sometimes they carry 
this so far, as to make their own 
feelings the rule by which the 
scriptures are to be interpreted. 
Whatever does not agree with 
them, must be explained away. 
The impressions made upon their 
minds are equivalent, in their es- 
timation, to a new revelation, 
which supercedes the revelation 
contained in the bible. Other sub- 
jects of aspurious revival, who have 
too much information to take this 
course, manifest their disesteem 
for the scriptures, by treating them 
with neglect. They dare not de- 
ny their “authority, or pretend to a 
new revelation which renders them 
unnecessary. But they do not 
find, in the ‘study of the scriptures, 
so much pleasure as they do in the 
study of other books. They are 
better entertained with reading of 
a different description; and so the 
bible is pushed out of place. 

9. A genuine and a spurious re- 
vival differ from each other in 
their permanent effects. The sub- 
jects of a genuine revival show, 
by their after life, that they are 
uew creatures. After the first 
glow of feeling has subsided, “ the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness” 
still remain. The meek and quiet 
spirit of the gospel, “ the mind 
that was in Crist,” is stilb to be 
found among them; and forms a 
striking contrast to that spirit of 
the world which ruled in their 
hearts before. But a spurious re- 
vival produces no permanent ef- 
fects, or they are those of a differ- 
ent character. Many of the sub- 
jects of a@ gpurious revival, afte: 
the first glow of feeling has sub 
sided, sink down gradually int: 
the same state they were in be- 
fore. Their religion has been onl 
a storm of the passions, and ha 
beem!too violent to be lasting.— 
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And they soon cast off the profes- 
sion, as well as the appearance, 
of devotedness to God. In other 
there are some permanent 
effects; but they consist very much 
in spiritual pride, vain glory, con- 
tempt of others, and a bigotted at- 
tachment to certain favourite opin- 
ions, or to certain forms of wor- 
ship, while the genuine spirit of 
the gospel is not to be found. 
Such appear to be some of the 


cases, 


POR THE HBOPKINGIAN MAGAZINE. 


UPON HOPKINSIANISM. 
No. V. 


The native character and condition 
of mankind. 


ESSAYS 


Next in importance to the know- 
ledge of God, 
ourselves. Some of the greatest 
and most dangerous errours, pre- 
valent in the Christian world, orig- 
inate from incorrect notions of the 
nature, origin, extent and conse- 
quences of human depravity. The 
scriptural doctrine of depravity, 
lies at the foundation of all the 
doctrines ef grace. Hence, Hop 


" : , 
kinsians, in their systems, sermons 


and tracts, have dwelt much upon 
this subject. I shall endeavour 
to express their views, as clear ly 


and concisely as I am able, in the 


following propositions. 

1. The depravity of mankind is 
seated in the Aeart, or will. 
of a moral nature; otherwise it 
would not be criminal. Men are 


not to blame for depravity of body, 


or weakness of intellect, or, in- | 


deed, for any thing, in which they 
are not voluntary and active. Nei- 
ther the organs and motions of the 
body, nor the faculties and opera- 


tions of the understanding, are of 


a moral nature. It is true, -that 
the bodies of men are diseased, 
and their understandings darken- 
ed; but this is the effect of their 


is a knowledge of | 


li 13 | 


| 
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principal marks of distinction be- 
tween a genuine and a spurious 
revival. And in proportion 
they are to be found in an indi- 
vidual, or in a number of individ- 
uals, I think we may safely con- 
clude the work to be a genuine 
work of grace, or agreat and dan- 
gerous delusion, 
‘ /l Friend to Revivals. 
Utica Christ. Repos 


as 


= 


and not moral 
Men are active 
yin their free, voluntary affe: 
tions and exerc which 
pose their hearts; for these only 
are they accountable to God; and 
in these whatever they 
possess of a moral nature. It is 
not true, therefore, as some main- 
tain, that human depravity is uni 
versal, i. e. that all the powers and 
faculties, both of the minds and 
bodies of men, are depraved. De 
praved men possess all the corpo- 
real and mental faculties, which 
Adam possessed before his fall 
and are as well able to exercise 
them. Human depravity doe . not 
consist in a dormant principle, 
taste, or appetite of the mind, 
which is antecedent to voluntary 
exercises, and the source of them. 
If such a principle exists (which 
lacks all proof) it cannot be of a 
moral nature, and, therefore, can 
not be the seat of moral depravity. 

The sacred writers represent 
human depravity as belonging to 
the will and affections, which com 
pose the heart; as consisting in 
* loving darkness and hating the 
light—in choosing the evil, and 
refusing the good—in hating God, 
and loving one’s own self.’ 

2. Human depravity essential!) 
and summarily consists in selfish 
ness. itis of a moral and crimi 
nal nature; or, in other words, it 
‘* Sin is the transgression 


moral depravity, 
eapegr tty itself. 
on 


ises, com 


consists 
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of the law.” The law requires 
supreme love to God and self- 
measured love to one’s fellow- 
creatures, i. e. the constant exer- 
cise of good will, benevolent affec- 
tion, or. disinterested love. ‘The 
transeression of the law, therefore, 
which is the opposite of such love, 
must be supreme self-love, or self- 
ishness. In this, then, all sin, all 
moral de »prav ity, essentially con- 


sists. This is the carnal mind, 


which is enmity against God: this | 


is the evil heart, from which pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, and 
ail other crimes and vices. Such 
is the representation of scripture: 
‘all seek their own—beine lovers 
of pleasure—lovers of their own 
selves.” 

3. All mankind are subjects of 
moral depravity. This is evident 
from experience and observation, 
and is expressly asserted in sacred 
scripture. ‘ All have sinned— 
they are all gone out of the way— 
there is none that doeth good— 


both Jews and Gentiles are under | 


sin.’ 

4 The moral depravity of man- 
kind is fofal. The meaning of this 
term cannot be mistaken, after 
what has been stated above. It 
obviously does not mean, that any 
thing be longing to man, is dey prav- 
ed, except his heart. It does not 
mean, that one has as much de- 
pravity, as another. Men have 
different capacities; and, there- 
fore; whilst all, in their natural 
state, are fotally depraved, some 
have more de *pravity, and are much 
rreater sinners, than others. But, 
the term does mean, that all the 
voluntary exercises of mankind, in 
an unrenewed state, are selfish, 
and, consequently, that all their 
moral actions are sinful. That 
mankind are thus depraved, is the 
uniform doctrine of the sacred 
writers, who assert, that ‘they have 
not the love of God in them—that 
in the flesh, there dwelleth no good 


thing—that the heart of the sons 
of men is full of evil—that every 
imagination of the thoughts of man’s 
heart is only evil continually—that 
men are, by nature, dead in tres- 
passes and sins—and that there is 
pone that deeth good, no, not 
one.’ 

5. Mankind are the subjects of 
moral depravity from thetr birth. 
As they come into the world with 
all the faculties. which they ever 
possess, and are men and women 
in miniature ; 80 they are free, 
moral agents, and have voluntary 
exercises, as soon as they have ra- 
tional souls. These exercises must 
be either holy or sinful. If their 
first moral exercises were holy, 
they would not need to be born 
again, nor would it be possible to 


| account for the fact, that they all 


exhibit, in their external conduct, 
the fruits of a depraved heart, - 
soon as they become capable 
making known their feelings. 

The: scriptures assert, that man- 
kind are depraved from their birth. 
‘* Man is born as the wild ass’s 
colt—The wicked are estranged 
from the womb; they go astray as 
soon as they be born, speaking 
lies—The imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth—That, 
which is born of the flesh, is flesh— 
Death hath passed upon all men, 
for that ali have sinned.” 

6. Mankind come into the world 
in a state of moral depravity, un 
consequence of the fall of Adam. 
Though Adam was not the federal 
head of his posterity, as they nev- 
er chose him fo their representa - 
tive; and though no one, but him- 
self, is guilty of his sin, or can 
justly be punished for its yet his 
fall, by a Divine consti tution, 
which God had a sovereign right 


| to make, rendered it cerfain, that 


all his poste rity would be sinners 
from their birth. This is believed 
to be the meaning of the apostle, 
when he says, in Rom. v. that 
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“by one man’s disobedience, 
many were made (constituted) sin- 
ners”—and that ‘* by the offence 
ef one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation.” 

The sin of Adam, in eating the 
forbidden fruit, may be called 
original sin, not because it was 
the first sin committed ; for the 
woman was first in transgression; 
but because it was that sin, which, 
in a certain sense, originated, i. e. 
according to the Divine determin- 
ation, rendered certain the sinful- 
ness of all mankind. 

7. As mankind commence their 
existence, as rational, accountable 
creatures, in a state of total mor- 
al depravity, so they are under 
condemnation by the law of God, 
and are deserving of its penalty, 
which is endless punishment.— 
**The wages of sin is death.”— 
Being by nature, or from their 
birth, dead in trespasses and sins, 
men are children of wrath. Sin 
and desert of punishment are in- 
separable, All mankind deserve 
punishment, greater or less in de- 
gree, according to the number and 
magnitude of their transgressions, 
and will deserve it, so long as it 
shall remain true, that they have 
sinned. Neither the atonement 
of Christ, nor the forgiveness of 
God, nor the misery of hell, ever 
did, or ever can render any child 
of Adam innocent, or undeserving 
of punishment. 

Such is the depraved, guilty, and 
deplorable state of all mankind: 
in which they must have remained 
and perished, had it not been for 
the interposition of the Son of God. 
Which leads me to state the sen- 
timents of Hopkinsians, respect- 


ing 
é Character and Work of the 
Redeemer. 

As Hopkinsians, in common with 
all the Orthodox, hold to the doc- 
trine of the sacred Trinity: ‘so they 
believe in the mysterious union of 


the human and Divine natures, in 
the One Person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘They believe, that, whilst 
he was really a man, possessing 
*a true body and a rational soul,’ 
he was also God over all, blessed 
forever. It is now, | apprehend, 
the prevailing sentiment of Hop- 
kinsians, that Christ is called the 
Son of God, in reference to his 
human nature only, and on ac- 
count of his miraculous conception 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Christ, as man, being * made 
under the law,’ was bound to be, 
what he was, perfectly holy, and 
obedient, in all things, to the will 
of his heavenly Father. By his 
obedience, therefore, he did not 
merit any thing, either for himself, 
or others. It was not his obedience, 
but his sufferings and death on the 
cross, that made atonement for the 
sins of men. Accordingly, the 
scriptures represent-the sufferings 
of the Saviour, his death, his blood, 
as opening the way for the pardon 
of sin. Though the sins of men 
could not be transferred or tmput- 
ed to Christ, so that he should be- 
come guilty of them, or be punish- 
ed for them; yet his sufferings in 
the human nature, and as Mediator 
between God and men, as fully 
manifested God’s hatred of sin 
and regard to the honour of his 
law, as they would have been 
manifested by the condign punish- 
ment of all mankind. Hence it 
was predicted by Isaiah, ** He 
will magnify the law, and make 
it honourable;” and the apostle 
states, that *‘ God hath set forth 
Christ to be a propitiation through 
faith in his bleod, todeclare his 
righteousness for the remission of 
sins, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.’ 

The atonement of Christ was 
not designed, either to render God 
merciful to men, or to render men 
undeserving of punishment. “ The 
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Lord is good to all, and his tender | blood of Christ, there could have 
mercies are over all his works.” | been no remission of sin at all.’ 
—It was a disposition in God, to | But, such a manifestation having 
show mercy to men, consistently | been made by the sufferings and 
with the honour of his law and the | death of the Divine Saviour, im the 
holiness of his character, that led | nature of men, and as Mediator 
him to sacrifice his well-beloved | beuween them and. their offended 
Son. **God so loved the world, | Sovereign; the way is as open, so 
that he gave his only-begotten | far as respects the necessity of an 
Son, that whosoever believeth in | atonement, for the pardon of all 
him, might not perish, but have | men, as of an individual. We 

everlasting life. As the sins of | are, accordingly, taught im scrip- 
men could not be transferred to | ture, that * Christ tasted death 
Christ ; so he was not punished | for every man,’ and that *He is 
for them; nor did he suffer as | the yropitiation for the sins of, the 
much misery as men deserve. whole world.’ 

But, though the sufferings of Christ The atonement by Christ did 
were not the =— of the law. ; not oblige God, in point of justice 
nor equal to what men deserve for | to men, to pardon any of them; 
sins yet, being the sufferings of a | but only rendered it consistent 
Person, who was Gop as well as | and proper for Him to offer pardon 
man, they as fully manifest God’s | to all men, upon reasonable terms. 
hatred of sin, regard to his law, | Upon such terms He does offer 
and respect for his character, as | pardon to men in the Gospel. A 
would the condign punishment of | statement of these /erms. accord- 
all mankind. Such a manifesta- | ing to the views of Hopkinsians, 
tion was necessary to the consis- | will be attempted in my next es- 
tent pardon of a single sinner. | say. A Hopxinsiay. 


—* Without the shedding of the 


—PB a 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. much.” “ Prayer,” says a cer- 
—_ tain writer, ** moves the hand that 
Mr. Epiror, moves the world.” ‘There can be 
The question, ‘* Is it the duty} no doubt that the eyes and ears of 
of sinners to pray before they re-| God are open to the prayer of the 
pent?” isa practical question, and | righteous: fer the scriptures are 
deserves the careful investigation | full of interesting examples to il- 
of every candidate for eternity. | lustrate this point. ‘The prayer of 
The following answer, you are at! Abraham almost averted the ruin 
liberty to insert, if you think pro- | of Sodom. Had ten: such men 
per, in the Hopkinsian Magazine. | been in that devoted city, it would 
te, sar not have been destroy ed. The 
If sin lay cover’d in my heart, eflicacy of penitential prayer is so 
While prayer employ’d my tongue, a . . 
The Lord had shewn me no regard,” &c, manifest, that little need be said 
Waris to shew it. Here, let me enquire 
if, in answer to the prayers of im- 
Prayer is not only a duty, but a | penitent men, ‘* Bitter waters” 
privilege. and a most powerful i in- | have been made sweets (Ex. xv. 25) 
strument in the hands of the peni- | the sun and moon to stand still; 
tent. “The effectual, fervent | (Josh. x. 12, 13) the shadow to re- 
prayer of a righteous man ayaileth | turn backward on a sun-dial ; 
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(II. Kings ii. 11) the dead to rise | 


into life; (1. Kings xvii. 21, 22) or 
a nation to be rescued from the 
hand of their enemies? (Ex. ii. 23, 
xiv. 9, 10, 30.) In the time of 
Isaiah, God would not hear the 
prayers of the wicked. ** Ah! 
sinful nation, a people laden with 
iniquity. When ye spread forth 
your hands I will hide mine eyes 

from you; when ye multiply pray- 
ers I will nothear.” The prayers 
of the impenitent have in many 
instances been answered with re- 
proofs and threats (Zech. vii. 2, 
14.) The iniquities of the impen- 
itent have separated between them 
and their God, and their sins have 
hid his face from them, that he will 
not hear (Isa. lix. 2.) Is it not 
reasonable, then. to suppose, that 
repentance should precede their 
prayers? The Psalmist says, If 1 
regard iniquity in my heart, the 
Lord will not hear me (Ps. lv. 11) 
To pray with iniquity in the heart, 
and to pray with an impenitent 
heart, are nearly synonimous 
terms. Surely it cannot be the 
duty of any one to pray with 
such a frame of mihd as to be 
unheard by the only 
prayer. It is true, that all men 
are required to pray, all men ev- 

ery where; but they must do it, 

sé lifting up holy hands,” and of 
course In a penitent manner. Un- 
less they love God, repent of sin, 
and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ: their prayers will be ut- 
terly unavailing. They must draw 
near to God with a true heart, in 
full assurance of faith. Whatever 

is not of faith is sin. All things 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.” 


—=>; 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZI¥E, 


Mr. Eprror, 


Having seen in your last nui - 
ber, an exposition of Ex. xxxii. 32, 


| grant his request? Simon 


| 


object of | 


| if 


| even his prayer 





Expos ilion. 


In praying, we P le ad for favours. 
What should we think of the man 
who should desire a favour of us 
at the moment, when he was 
seeking to do us an injury? Would 
it be unreasonable to tell him, that 
while he continues to cultivate 
such a disposition, we will not 
Macus 
was required to repent and pray; 
he would expect forgiveness. 
Is ita hard thing to require sorrow 
for sin in one who asks for pardon? 
Then it cannot be the duty of one 
to go with an unfeeling, unrelent- 
ing heart, and plead for the richest 
gift of heaven. The publican did 
not say, ** God be merciful,” with 
such a heart. Had he done so, he 
would not have gone to his house 


ve ry 


| justified, rather than the other. 


It is written, He that turneth 
away his ear from hearing the daw, 
shall be abomina- 
tion (Prov. xxviii. 9.) What then 
shall we think of him, who disre 
gards a first principle of the gos- 


| pel? Will God consider his prayel 


less abominable ? 

Men may pray forever, and then 
will perish forever, except they 
repent: Why then are so many 
disposed to tell such men, that 


| seeking, striving, praying, are du- 
| ty: while all is amiss without re- 


pentance? 
It is not telling the whole truth, 
when men are told to pray; be- 
cause, unless the manner of pray- 


| ing be pointed out, there is danger 


of their making prayer, and use- 
less prayer, too, a meritorious 
work. a something preparatory to 


| regeneration. 


B c N—<t,. 


Andover, April 30th, 1824, 


= 


with which I am not perfectly sat 
isfied, | am induced to send you 
the following. If you think it 
worthy an insertion, it is at yout 
service. 





Exposition 


considera- 
., 
For what did Moses pra ay? 2. Can 
- prayer be reasonably justified: 
. For what did Moses pray 
o » one can doubt, that he besought 
God to forgive his people: but 
what did Moses mean by saying, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of tly 
book? Perhaps his meaning , 
be ascertained, by attending to the 
following observations. 4. That 
idolatrous for which 
Moses was interceding, was after 
wards blotted out of the same book, 
out of which he prayed, that him- 
self mieht be blotted. Mos 
Blot me out of thy book. God re- 
plied, Whosoever hath sinned 
( him will [ blot out of 
book. Thy and my refer 
ume being, and agree with the 
ame word, book. All mankind 
had sinned; but God here alludes 
to those who were guilty of wor 
S hip ping the rol len idol. Them, 
He said, He would blot out of His 
book. The declaration was fulfll- 
ed. Hence, 

2. Moses did not, 
supposes, pray that he 
blotted out of God's 
annihilated. ‘Those idolaters were 
not blotted out of God’s works. 
they were not annihilated, God 
did not threaten to annihilate them. 
If He did not threaten to annihi- 
late them, Moses did not pray to 
be annihilated. 

3. Moses did not, Mr. Fir- 
min supposes, pray to be blotted 
out of the page of history. The 
page of history, is written by man. 


The passage under 
tion, suggests two enquiries. 


Ay 


generation, 


+s said, 


grain 


my 
the 


me, 


as Mr. Pool 
might be 


works, or 


as 


Moses prayed to be blotted out of 


the book which God had written. 
Besides: The children of Israel 
were not blotted, that we know, 
"= of any literal book. Perhaps, 

Moses did not, as the author 
of ‘tha exposition in the last num- 
ber supposes, that ‘his sins 
might be blotted out, or forgiven. 
“Lo suppose that Moses prayed 


| had 


| ed attention. 


F 
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for the forgiveness of his own sins, 
on this occasion, is hardly consis- 
ut with his honesty. He virtu- 
y promised to attempt making 
an canamend for the people. — 
** And now 1 will go up unto the 
Lord, peradventure I shall make 
an atonement for you.” If he did 
not offer to make an atonement, 
. ven he went up and presented 
3 petition, we have no evidence 
that he was true to his promise. 

‘The occasion of his prayer, ren- 
ders it still less credible that he 
prayed to be forgiven. The occa- 
sion was the idolatry of the peo- 
ple. In this sin Mose took no 
part. This was the si which God 
been threatening to punish, 
and the only sin w! hich would nat- 

urally engage the attention of Mo- 
The guilt and danger of his 
people apparently engaged his fix- 
Having fasted and 
prayed for them forty days and 
lorty nights, he severely rebuked 
their wickedness, and again went 
up to the Lord, and renewed his 
samtint, It is unreasonable to 

uppose, that he forgot his main 
aa professed object, and abruptly 
turned his attention to himself, 
even before he had completed his 
first sentence. 

It is difficult to conceive what 
reason he had to pray for his own 
forgiveness at thai time. He knew 
that his own sins were forgiven: 
for God had promised to make of 
him a great nation, and was even 
then, showing him a token of pe 
culiar favour, by conversing with 
him face to face. 

If Moses prayed to be forgiven, 
then God promised to forgive the 
people. ‘* The Lord answered 
Moses and said, ‘* Whosoever hath 
sinned against me, him will [ blot 
out of my book.” If Moses pray- 

ed that his sins might be blotted 
then God here promised to 
blot out the sins of the people.— 
That the people were eventually 


ses. 


out, 
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forgiven, is accordingly maintain- 
ed ‘by the author of the exposition 
in question. If it can be clearly 
shown, that those idolators were 
not forgiven, his hypothesis falls 
to the ground. The principal ar- 
gument on which the hypothesis 
rests, is this. If God had not for- 
— the people, He would not 
ave directed Moses fo lead them 
into Canaan. ‘** Whosoever hath 
sinned against me, him will I blot | 
out of my book: Therefore, now, 
go, lead the people unto the ae 
of which I have spoken unto t 
God’s determination to destroy 
the people, it is said, could have 
been no reason, why He should ' 
give such a direction to Moses. 


To obviate this difficulty, I would | 


oT 

- That God bestows many tem- 
sad blessings, on vessels of wrath, 
fitted for destruction. Through 
Moses’ intercessions, He might 
bear long with an idolatrous gen- 
eration, without revoking a deter- 
mination to blot them, even out of 
the book of life. Without forgiv- 
ing their sin, God might have 
brought them into Canaan. But, 

2. God might have directed Mo- 

ses to lead the people into Canaan, 
even though he had immediately 
destroyed all the risen generation. 
The generation rising, were pro- 
bably by far the more numerous. 
They were indeed sinners, but 
they were not guilty of worshiip- 
ping the idol. Moses prayed, that 
God would not cut off the people 
from being a nation; and that he 
would forgive this sin. By ex- 
pressing His determination to blot 
those who had sinned, out of His 
book, God virtually promised to 
spare the rest. Though He refus- 
ed to forgive this sin, He virtually 
promised not to visit, in this in- 
stance, the iniquities of the fathers 
upon the children. Israel was 
not to be cut off from being a na 
tion: the people might still be led 


into the land of Canaan: Moses 
might be directed to go before 
them. The threatening itself was 
on reason, but the promise implied 
in the threatening, was a good rea- 
son, why such a direction should 
be given. Hence, 
3. God did hear Moses, as it is 
said by him in Deut. ix. 19: “ But 
the Lord hearkened unto me at 
that time also.” God did not 
grant all that Moses desired: but 
| God did grant what Moses most 
| desired. He was desirous that the 
| idolaters should be pardoned; but 
more peculiarly desirous that the 
| nation should not be exterminated. 
' Though he did not obtain the for- 
| mer request, he obtained the latter. 
If these observations be just, then 
tie author’s arguments are una- 
vailing. Admit that it was not 
their idolatry which shut that gen- 
eration out of Canaan; that Moses 
was heard, in behalf of the nation; 
that this sin, considered as a na- 
tional offence, was forgiven; or 
that the nation was not on this 
account punished with utter exter- 
mination; it by no means follows, 
that the individual offenders were 
agate They were not forgiven; 
or 

4. They were given over to 
moral, judicial blindness. Said 
the Martyr Stephen, ‘* They made 
a calf, in those days, and offered 
sacrifice unto the idol, and rejoic- 
ed in the work of their own hands. 
Then God turned and gave them 
up to worship the host of heaven.” 
Accordingly they were uniformly 
distinguished for their impiety and 
wickedness. They were bent 
to backsliding. ‘ How oft did 
they provoke Him in the wilder- 
ness, and grieve Him in the des- 
ert? Yea, they turned back, and 
tempted God; and limited the Ho- 
ly One of Israel.”” They never 
reformed. ‘Though, ** They re- 
turned and enquired early afte: 
God—they flattered Him with 
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their mouths, 
Him with their tongues. For their 
heart was not right with God ; 
they continued not in His cove- 
nant.” They were not forgiven; 
therefore, for God does not forgive 


| Moses referred to 


those, whom He gives over to hard- | 


ness of heart and a reprobate mind, 

4. They died unbelievers— 
‘* With whom was He grieved for- 
ty years; but with those who be- 
lieved not, whose 
in the wilderness? The finally un- 
believing are never forgiven, bat 
go away into everlasting punish- 
ment. sy 30 it is said by the 
Apostle, ° 
Ilis wrath, that they 
enter into His rest; but to them 
who believed not? It is added, 
‘They could not enter in, because 
if unbelief.’ Though they heard 
the gospel, ‘** The word 
not profit them, not being mixéd 
with faith in them that heard it.” 
God said to Moses . 
that I visit, I will visit their sin.” 
He said, ‘*I will not go up into 
the midst of thee, lest [ consume 
thee in a moment, for thou art a 
stiff-necked people.” Therefore, 
‘* The Lord plagued the people,” 
and sent great numbers of them 
immediately te hell. Others were 
spared, not to be benefitted by the 
gospel, but to fill the measure of 
their iniquities, and to be made 


should not 
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and they lied unto | blotted out, of either the book of 


| God’ s remembrance, 
| of His decrees. 


or the book 
If in his prayer, 
the book of 
God’s remembrance, then he must 
have prayed either that God would 
blot his sins out of that book, or 


| that God would forget that he ev- 


er existed. We have seen that 
Moses did net ask the former. If 


| he asked the latter, he asked what 


earcases fell 


| the whole ; 


lo whom swear He in 


God was both naturally and mor- 
ally unable to do, and what was 
undesirable both in itself and on 
which Moses cannot 
be supposed to have presumed to 
ask. If he prayed to be blotted 
out of the book of God’s decrees, 


| he mast have prayed that God 


| of him, : 
did | 


; **In the day | 


would become perfectly regardless 
and suffer him to drop i in- 
to annihilation. That Moses did 
not pray to be annihilated, has 
been already shown. 

6. Moses did not pray to be 
blotted out of the book of the liv- 
ing, merely. ‘To be blotted out of 
the book of the living is not mere 
ly to die, or meet the common lot 
of allmen. It is tomeet an un 
timely death. If im his prayer 
Moses referred to the book of the 
living ; then God said he would 
blot him that had sinned, or every 


| idolater out of the same book of the 


| liwi . 
| living : 


monuments of Divine justice.— | 


They were not forgiven, therefore; 
for whom God justified, them He 
also glorified. They failed of glo- 
ry, and could not have been “the 
subjects of justification, or for- | 
giveness. If they were never to 
be forgiven, God did not promise 
to forgive them. If. He did not 
promise to forgive them, when He 


| 


said He would blot them out of | 


His book ; then Moses, in praying 
to be blotted out of that book, did 


not pray to be forgiv en. There- 
= 


- Moses did not pray to be 


21 


that is, He threaten- 
ed to bring that idolatrous gene- 
ration toan untimely end. But most 
of that generation probably died 
natural deaths. If they all met an 
untimely death, it was not intend- 
ed in this threatening: For had 
they not afterwards rebelled, on 
the repert of the spies, the sin 
here threatened had not even shut 
those who were then living out of 
the land of Canaan. If Ged did 
not threaten their untimely death, 
then Moses meant something more, 
than the book ef the living. 

If Moses did not pray to be an- 
nihilated ; nor pray to be blotted 


| out of any /iteral book ; nor pray 
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to be forgiven; nor pray to be 
blotted out vf either the book of 
God’s remembrance, er the book 
of His decrees,'or the book of the 
living; then 

7. Moses prayed to be blotted 
out of the book of life. As this 
is the only book from which the 
eople were blotted, it must have 
c= the only book, from which 
God threatened to blot them; and 
therefore, the only book, from 
which Moses rayed to be blotted. 
The people Toianed everlasting 
destruction. Moses desired their 
salvation, and said unto them; 
**Ye have sinned a greatsin. Yet 
now I will go up unto the Lord, 
peradventure I shall make an a- 
tonement for you.” For the 
purpose here specified, he went 
up unto the Lord.God knew the ob- 
ject of his coming. Moses knew it 
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was unnecessary that God should 
be informed of his intention to 
make, if possible, an atonement 
for them; provided their forgive 
ness could not be otherwise ob- 
tained. As he went immediately 
up unto the Lord, and prayed for 
their forgiveness, before he offered 
to make an atonement, he must be 
understood, as praying that God 
would forgive them of His own 
sovereign goodness, without this 
atonement. ** Yet now, if thou 
wilt, forgive their sin” (without an 
atonement) ‘if not,”? pour thy 
wrath upon me in their place,” 
**blot me out of thy book which 
thou hast written.” 

An answer to the 2d enquiry, 
Can ‘Moses’ prayer be reasonably 
justified ? will be attempted in my 
next, IsuMAEL. 


~—<— = 


POR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


ON THE SABBATE. 
No. Til. 
At what hour does the Sabbath be- 
gin? 
Though the great body of pro- 
fessing Christians admit the moral - 


ity and perpetuity of the holy 
Sabbath, and regard the first day 
of the week as the Christian Sab- 
bath; yet they entertain different 
Opinions respecting the hour at 
which the Sabbath begins. Some 
think it begins with the setting of 
the sun; on the evening of Satur- 
day ; some think it begins at mid- 
night; others, again, think it be- 
gins at the rising of the sun on the 
morning of the first day. Itis im- 
portant that this point should be 
settled ; for, while Christians dif- 
fer respecting it, they necessarily 
interfere with one another. Those 
who keep the evening preceding 


| the first day, are liable to be inter 
| rupted in their devotions by the 
| visits or labours of those, who keep 
| the evening succeeding ; while 
those who keep the evening suc 
ceeding the first day, are liable to 
be interrupted in their devotions 
by the visits or labours of those. 
who keep the evening preceding. 
This cannot be agreeable to the 
will of Him, whois a God of or 
der, and not the author of confu 
sion. 

Some suppose, that it is a mat 
ter of indifference at what tim2 we 
begin the Sabbath, provided we 
keep twenty-four hours. Bat, 
might they not, with as much pro 
priety, suppose, that it is a matte: 
of indifference which day of the 
week we keep, provided we keep 
a seventh part of time? If we 
ought to keep any of our time ho 
ly, itis because God has sancti 
fied it, and set it apart for his 
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worship and service. Our keeping | 
time as holy does not make it 86; 
if it did, the seventh day as well 
as the first, would be holy time; 
for some professing Christians 
keep it as such. The very idea of 
holy time is that of time sanctified 
by God, and appropriated to his 
worship, and the offices and du- 
ties of religion. It is wrong, there- 
fore, to say, as some do, . It i is ne 
matter when we begin the Sabbath; 
let every one be persuaded i in his 
own mind.’ In orsier to avoid, this 
errour, some insenisibly run into it. 
That they may be sure to keep the 
precise time, which God has sanc- 
tified, they kee)» both the evening 
preceding and the evening succeed- 
ing the first day of the week. But 
by doing this, they unavoidably 
keep that a8 holy time, which God 
has not made holy. God has sanc- 
tified a seventh part of time only: 
and, to keep more, is to transgress 
his commandment. 

If God has sanctified and made 


holy a seventh gore of time, he has 
doubtless taught us, in his word, 
with sufficient plainness, not only 
which day of the week it is, but 


when that day begins, and when it 
ends, And it is our duty to search 
his word, with a teachable mind, 
and to determine and practice ac- 
cording to truth, in this, as well 
asin every other instance of our 
duty. So doing, we shall please 
him, who has made the scriptures 
4 sufficient, as well as the only 
rule of both faith and practice. 

The following briefobservations, 
it is hoped, may give satisfaction, 
as to the time, when, according to 
scripture, the day of sacred rest 
begins. 

1. The time, when men begin 
their civil days, will not deter- 
mine when the Sabbath begins — 
The time, at which nations begin 
their civil days, is fixed to suit their 
own convenience and habits, with- 
out respect to the requirements of 


scripture. And besides, different 
nations begin their civil days ut 
different times. 

2. The time, when the Sabbath 
begins, is net to be determined by 
the hour, in which Christ rose from 
the dead. ‘Though the Christian 
Sabbath is observed in remem- 
brance of our Lord’s resurrection; 
yet this is no reason why the 
Christian Sabbath should begin 
srecisely at the same hour in which 
fe leftthe tomb. Besides, it does 
not appear possible to ascertain, 
from the evangelical history, at 
what hour Christ did rise: which, 
it is unreasonable to think, would 
have been left in the dark, had the 
timepéf beginning the Christian 
Sabbath depended upon it. 

$. As the Lord’s Day is the 
same day of the week, which was 
or iginally sanctified and blessed by 
God, in the garden of Eden; if we 
can ascertain when the first Sab- 
bath began, we need be at no loss 
to determine when the Christian 
Sabbath begins. Time began with 
darkness, or night. Before the 
sun was formed, darkness was up 
on the face of the deep. Hence, 
it was natural, in beginning to 
reckon time, to place the ev ening 
before the morfting. Accordingly, 
the sacred historian writes, ** The 
evening and the morning were the 
first day.” And as the first day 
was thus reckoned, 80 were the 
following; as we read, ** And the 
evening and the morning were the 
sécond day;’’"and so on, to the 
end of the six days, in which God 
was creating. And as the seventh 
day, on which God rested from his 
work, and which he sanctified and 
blessed, began where the sixth day 
ended; so we infer, that it includ 
ed the evening preceding, and not 
the evening following it appears, 
that God thus reckoned time, at its 
commencement. The first Sabbath 
began at evening, or the setting of 
the sun, and continued to the fol 
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to begin our Sabbath at evening? 
It cannot be unsafe to follow a 
Divine example. Indeed, we seem 
bound in duty, te begin holy time, 
according to the original institu- 
tion, unless we find some direction 
to the contrary on the sacred pages. 
But, instead of any such direction, 
we find evidance, that it is the will 
of God, 
ever include the preceding, and 
not the succeeding evening. For, 
4. When God directed the Isra- 
elites to keep the seventh day, in- 
stead of the /irs/, as their Sabbath, 
he required them to begin ‘it, as 


well asall their other holy daysand | 


festivals, at evening, or the going 
down of the sun. Thus we “read 
in Levit. xxiii. $2, 


shall afflict your souls, in the ninth 
day of the month, at even: 


EVEN UNTO EVEN shall ye celebrate | 
your Sabbath.” 


It seems, from 
this, that it is God’s will, that ho- 
ly days should alw ays be "reékoued 
from evening to eveping; 
from midnight to aia or from 
morning to morning. 

5. The Jews, in the days of our 
Saviour, began their Sabbath at the 
setting of the Sun. This is evi- 
dent from the writings of the Evan- 
gelists. ‘The Scribes and Pharisets 
complained of Ghrist for healing 
on the Sabbath. Hence, the peo- 

le, who feared the Scribes and 

harisees, would nét britig their 
sick to our Lord for healing, on 
the seventh day. But, after Christ 
had attended the publick services 
of the synagogue, on a certain 
Sabbath, we are told, that ** at 
even, when the sun did set, they 
brought unto him all that were dis- 
eased, and them that were posses- 
sed with devils; and all the city 
was gathered together at the door.” 
This shows, that the Jews, at that 


And why is not | 
this sufficient authority for us now | 


that the Sabbath Should | 


** It shall be | 
unto you a Sabbath of rest, and ye | 


| ing all holy days, 
from | 
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setting of the Sun. And this has 
been their uniform practice, even 
to this day. 

Now, as Christ and his disciples 
observed the Jewish Sabbath; so 
the apostles would, of course, be 
gin the Christian Sabbath, when 
the Jewish Sabbath ended, unless 
they had received some precept 
enjoining a different hour. The 
change of the day makes no diffe: 
ence as to the time of beginning 
the day. As the eposties, upon 
the abolition of the Jewish Sabbath, 


| returfed, in obedience to the fourth 


commandment, to the observance 
of the day originally sanctified and 
set apart as a Sabbath; so they 
would naturally consider the day 
as composed of the evening and 
morning, as days were reckoned 
at the beginning of time, and, ac- 
cording to the Divine rule respect- 
‘from evening 
to « evehing, celebrate the Christian 
Sabbath.’ 

That the sun sets at different 
times in different places, is no val- 


| id objection against beginning the 
and not 


Sabbath at sun-setting; since the 
same objection night be made 
against beginning the day at mid 
night, or at sun-rising. The dif- 
ference of time, at which the sun 
sets, in different places in the same 
country and near each other, is se 
trifling, as to occasion no incon 
venience. 

That the days are of unequal 
length, in different parts of the 
earth, is an objection of no more 
weight against beginning the Sab 
bath at the se/fing of the sun, than 
against beginning it at the rising 
of the sun. In all places below 
the polar circles, there are twenty- 
four hours in a day, reckoning 
from eVening to evening; and those, : 
who begin and end their Sabbath 
at the setting of the sun, keep a 
seventh part ‘of time. And, as to 
those places, which lie above or 


time, ended their Sabbath at the | within the polar circles, they are 
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woo inclement to be the settled 


abode of human beings. 

There is no difficulty in being 
ready to begin the § 
sun, 
duly 


Sabbath at the 
if that day of 
remembered; 


setting of the 
} 


sacred rest be 
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which may be made to appear in 
my next essay, in which I shall 
endeavour to show, what is implied 
in remembering the Sabbath-day. 
Moratts. 
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EXTRACTS. 
ON THE EXISTENCE OF 
** See here, I hold a Bible in my 
hand; and you see the cover, the 
leaves, the letters and the words; 
but you do not see the writers, nor 
the printers, the letter-founder, 
the ink-maker, the paper-maker, 
nor the binder. You never 
see them; you never will see them; 
and yet there is not one of you, 
who will think of disputing or de- 
nying the being of these men. I 
20 further; I affirm, that you see 
the very souls of these men, in 
seeing this book; and you feel 
yourselves obliged to allow, that 
they had skill, contrivance, design, 
memory, fancy, reason, and so on, 
In the same manner, if’ you see a 
picture, you judge there was a 
painter. If you see a house, you 
judge there was a builder of it; 
and if you see one room contrived 
for this purpose, and another for 
that, a door to enter, a window to 
admit light, a chimney to hold fire, 
you conclude that the builder was 
a person of skill and forecast, who 
formed the house with a view to 
the accommodation of its inhabi- 
tants. In this manner examine 
the world, and pity the man, who 
when he sees the sign of the wheat- 
sheaf, has sense to know, that there 
iS, uebewhers, a joiner and a 
painter; but who, when he sees the 
wheat-sheaf itself, is so stupid, as 
not to say to himself, “ This had a 
wise and good Cre ATOR: 
R. Robinson’s Vill Disc. 


GOD. 


did | 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUs. 

The miracles, which Christ 
wrought, are such as to leave no 
ground to suspect imposition.— 
They were ion that men might 
judge of them by their senses. 
One -man could tell another, ** 1 
was restored to sight.” Another 
could declare, that he saw a corpse 
raised to life. A third could say, 
that he was among thousands, who 
were fed by a few loaves. There 
was no opportunity for inventing 
sophisms, or imposing on the spec- 
tators by sleight of hand. The 
miracles were wrought in open 
day, in. the presence of f multitudes, 


| many of whom were enemies, dis- 


osed not to believe, but to detect 
imposture, if there were any. 

The miracles of Jesus, were not 
denied at the time, but admitted 
to have been wrought. If it be 
asked, Why, then, did they not 
believe? We answer, they tell 

s; because they attributed the 
ar ea to the power of the Dev- 
il, or to magick. But these very 
attempts to account for them, prove 
that the miracles were indubitably 
wrought. And as to these at- 
tempts to account for them, we can 
judge, as well as those who made 
them, what credit is to be given 
to the notion, that Devils wrought 
miracles, and what power may be 
ascribed to magick. At the pres- 
ent day, infidels will hardly agree 
with the ancient enemies of Christ, 
in attributing his miracl.s to sa- 
tanick or magical influence; and 
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are, therefore, utterly unable, ap- 
on their principles, to account for 
them. 


INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION. 

It was an observation of Dr. 
Priestly, the celebrated Unitarian, 
who first preached the doctrine in 
this country, that mén must be- 
come indifferent to all religion, 
before they are prepared to ju 
what to believe. This sentiment, 
strange as seems its complexion, 
when compared with the Bible, 
which admits no neutral ground, 
and is most full and solemn in its 
warnings against indifference, has, 
nevertheless, been prominent in 
the discourses and publications of 
those, who have borne the name of 
his sect, even to the present pe- 
riod. 

To prepare the minds of people, 
who had been brought up under 
the influence of other views, to 
embrace the new schemes of divin- 
ity, they, according to the confes- 
sions of some of their number, 
preached ‘* no sentiments in par- 
ticular.” 

The effect of such a course of 
publick instruction, if indeed it 
may be called instruction, to pro- 
duce other than a heavenly spirit, 
and nullify the great doctrines of 
the Gospel in the minds of the 
hearers, may be easily imagined. 

A mind nearly in the attitude 
of indifference, is in a condition, 
where, unless it be speedily rous- 
ed, and conscience made to speak 
out, it is about sure to embrace 
errour. And this, for two reasons: 
first, because this very state of 
mind is sinful, and of course at- 
tended with spiritual darkness : 
and, secondly, because the truth 
is exclusive ; and, whilst errour, 
in most of its endless varieties, 
encourages this hesitating state, 
truth comes home to the mind 
with tremendous sanctions, and 
utterly condemns its indifference. 
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A state of deep solicitade on 
the subject of religion, is, in the 
view of the Unitarian, by all 
means to be avoided, as is evident 
from numerous sources. 

A system of religious faith, 
whose very essence seems to con- 
sist in its including no definite 
system of doctrines—**in not be 
heving’’—and laying as it does a 
rude hand on almost every thing 


| that is held dear by us in the evan- 


gelical system, throwing the whole 


burden of proof upon us, and pre- 


senting itself in a form almost 
| without tangibility and without lo- 
| cality, is indeed possessed of some 
| advantages, in the hands of a skil- 
| ful disputant. 
| We have for a long time been 
of the opinion, that those men, 
who call themselves /iberal Christ- 
ans, meant toinculcate the senti- 
ment, that it is of no consequence 
what men believe concerning the 
great doctrines of the Gospel. 
Telegraph: 
PREACHING CHRIST; 
Preaching Christ does not con- 
sist in sounding his titles, nor in 
continually dwelling on his person - 
al history, sufferings, or merits; 
but in preaching as me preached, 
and ‘as his apostles preached—in a 
word, in preaching the gospel._— 
Some preachers do, indeed, lay a 
peculiar emphasis on the word 
** crucified,” in our text; as if to 
‘preach Christ crucified,” were 
to be continually preaching about 
his crucifixion; or at least about 
his sufferings and death. Where- 
as, we should think, that a very 
moderate share of discernment 
were enotigh to convince one, the 
nieaning of the apostle was simply 
this:-—That they were not asham- 
ed to profess themselves to be the 
dlaciphes, and to preach the doc- 
trines, of a crucified teacher ; 
| though they were aware that this 
their Master’s history 


\fact in 
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would be “unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness” —offend the prejudic- 
es of the former, and ovine the 
contempt of the latter. 
Walker's Ser. 
RECIPE. 

A Recire for the best method of driv- 
ing away a faithful Minister, who has 
given no just cause of complaint. Ex. 
tracted from the Panoplist. 

** Begin the quarrel with great 
boldness and great violence; set 
afloat a multitude of stories, no 
matter how false, or absurd, or 
how easily disproved, If they 
should be in fact disproved, be 
careful to repeat them, and keep 
them moving briskly, and make a 
handsome addition to them. As- 
sume the fact, that the very exist- 
ence of such a state of things, 
proves that the ministeg’s asefal 
ness is gone. Profess a strong re- 
gard for the peace of the parish, 
and at the same time, inflame the 
passions of anger, malice and envy, 
by every species of falsehood, and 


every vulgar artifice; which inge- 


nuity can devise. Seek occasion 
to converse with your minister on 
the parish difficulties, and a mode- 
rate share,of cunning will enable 
you to aceuse him openly and pub- 
licly of falsehood. By this time a 
great number of persons, scattered 
through the vicinity, will begin to 
say, the man must have been im- 
prudent; he must have given some 
occasion, or these stories could not 
exist. His usefulness is gone; 
and the sooner he leaves his peo- 
ple, the better.” 


THE ALPINE HORN. 

The Alpine Horn is an instru- 
ment constructed with the bark of 
the cherry-tree; and which, like a 
speaking trumpet, is used to con- 
=< sounds to a great distance. 

hen the last rays of the sun gild 
the summit of the Alps, the shep- 
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herd who dwells 7" on those 
mountains, takes his horn and 
calls aloud, “ Praised be the 
Lord.” As-soon as he is heard, 
the neighbouring shepherds leave 
their huts and repeat those words. 
The sounds last many minutes, 
for every echo of the mountains, 
and grotto of the rocks, repeat the 
name of God. How solemn the 
scene! Imagination cannot picture 
to itself any thing more sublime. 
The profound silence that succeeds; 
the sight of those stupendous moun- 
tains, upon which the vault of 
heaven seems to rest; every thing 
excites the mind to enthusiasm. 
In the mean while, the shep- 
herds bend their knees, and pray 
in the open air; and soon after re- 
tire to their huts to enjoy the re- 
pose of innocence. Eng. pap. 


SONDUCT AFTER PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Mr. Editor, 

In some places, it is very cus- 
tomary among professors of relig- 
ion, immediately after returning 
from Divine service on the Sabbath, 
to bring forward a variety of ar- 
dent spirits, and urge all present 
to drink. Admirable method to 
render the mind solemn, and to 
assist it in digesting a gospel ser- 
mon! Such Christians, instead of 
retiring to their closets, and pray- 
ing God to bless what they have 
heard, repair to the bottle for the 
excitement of life’s wearied pow- 
ers, and then sing— 


“ The sorrows of the mind 

Be banish’d from the place ; 
Religion never was design’d 
To make our pleasures less.’ 


Having thus prepared themselves 
for judicious and charitable criti- 
cism, they enter upon an examina- 
tion of the sermon, the prayers and 
singing which they have heard, 
an of the dresses of the hearees. 
After a sumptuous dinner and a 
few sapient political discussions, 
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they recollect that unfortunately, 
they were out late the night pre- 
ceding at an auction, or party, or 
show, and were deprived of rest. 
The Sabbath is a day of rest, there- 
fore why not restore their languid 
frames by reclining an hour or two 
before afternoon service. Beds 
and sofas are soon put in requisi- 
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INVOCATION FOR ZION, 


Mighty God, on thee we call, 
O look down on Zion's wall; 
Build her ruins that are wide; 
Lord, appear on Zion’s side. 


See thy people, dearest Lord, 
Scatter’d and dispers’d abroad; 
How their foes do them deride, 
Lord, appear on Zion’s side. 


Sad and dark is Zion's case, 

Since the Lord hath hid his face; 
Turn and save thy mourning Bride; 
Lord, appear on Zion’s side. 


Let thy children hear thy voice, 
That they may again rejoice ; 
Humble down the sons of pride, 
Lord, appear on Zion’s side. 





tion, and all with them 1s as ‘stil! 
as the Sabbath.”’?’ When the hou: 
for the meeting arrives, they go 
from their couches, their bottle 
and a hearty dinner, prepared to 
nod and dream throagh another of 
God’s messages to a_perishing 
world. Ezrxie. 

Col. Star. 


Pity her afflicted state, 
And appear for Jesus sake : 
Must we ever be denied? 
Lord, appear on Zion’s side. 


Once they sung thy praises bold, 
And with joy thy wooders told ; 

Now they mourn, in sorrow hide ; 
Lord, appear on Zion's side, 


Love is cold, and sins abound, 
Truth is scarcely to be found ; 
Error doth in triumph ride ; 
Lord, appear on Zion’s side. 


Raise thy people up again, 
Let them evermore remain : 
And in truth and love abide : 
Lord, appear on Zion’s side. 


Thy mighty power & grace make known, 
That the world thy name may own; 
Send thy gospel far and wide; 

Lord, appear on Zion’s side, G. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 


1824. June 9th, Ordained, Rev. Ben- 
zamix Woopnsury, over the First Con- 
gregational Church and Society in Fal- 
mouth, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Woods, of Andover, from L. Cor. ix, 22. 

1824. May 20th. Ordained. Rev. Ho- 
natio A. Parsons, as Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Manchester, Vt. 

1824. May 26th. Ordained, Rev. Bsw- 
gamin Wiurer, as colleague Pastor with 
Rev. Dr. Porter, of the Congregational 
Church in Conway, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Asa Cummings, of North-Yarmouth. 

Ordained as Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Brownsville, Penob. Co. 
Maine, Rev. Naruax W. Sueivon, Ser- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


mon by Rev. Professor Smith, of Ban 
gor, from HH. Cor. iii. 6. 

1824. June 16th. Installed Pastor of 
the Congregational Church in Hamilton, 
Mass. Rev. Jossra B. Feur. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Gile, of Milton, from II. Cor. 
iv. 1, 

1824. June 16th. Ordained at Gard. 
iner, Mass, Rev. Somyen Lixcotn. Ser- 


mon by Rev. Luther Willson, of Peters- 


ham, from I. Tim. vi. 20. 


1824, June 23d. Installed as Pastor of 


the Congregational Church in Campton, 
N. H. Rev, Jowaraan Hats. Sermon 
by Rev. President Tyler, of Dartmouth 
College, from Acts xx. 28, 
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retribution. 
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SERMON. 


MatTruew xxii. 37—40. 


—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 


thy soul, and with all thy mirid. 


This is the first and great command- 


ment: And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thsyelf. On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 


THIS was Christ’s declaration | 
to the Jewish lawyer, respecting 
the requirement of the Divine Law, | 
as given by Moses and inculcated 
by the prophets. He cousidered 


all, that is required, either by the 


moral or ceremonial law, the whole 
duty of man, as summarily com: 
prehended in loving God with 
the heart, soul and mind, and his 
neighbour as himself. ‘* On these 
two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophet%.”? This is 
all that the ee ever required, 
all that the prophets ever demand - 
ed in the name of the Lord. 

And as Christ came not to des- 
troy the Law or the prophets, but 
to fulfill them; we may justly con- 
clude, that on the two gréat com- 
mandments, mentioned in the text, 
hangs, also, all that the »Gospel 
requires. 

It is very important, that all, 
on whom the light of Divine revela- 
tion shines, should understand and 
see the ground and reason of these 
two commandments, which com- 
prise the sum and substance of 
their whole duty, and without obe- 
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dience to which, no one can either 
comply with the Law or the Gos- 
el. 

These two commandments of the 
Divine Law, though intimately 
connected, are yet, In some meas- 
ure distinct from each other, and 
may, with propriety, be considered 
separately, For the sake, there- 
fore, of clearness and method, I 
shall divide what I have to say on 
the passage before us, into fwo 
discourses; in the first of which, T 
shall attend to the first and great 
commandment in the Law, viz. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 

In order to illustrate and en- 
force this commandment, it seems 
necessary to enquire, 

I. What it is, to love the Lord 
our God with all the heart, soul 
and mind: ; 

Il. Why men ought thus to love 
God: And ' 

IIL. How such love comprehends 
their whole duty to their Maker. 

I enquire, 

I. What it is, to love the Lord 
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our God with all the heart, soul, 
and mind. 

Before attempting a direct an- 
swer to this enquiry, it may be 
proper to observe, that some cor- 
rect knowledge of the being, per- 
fections and character of God, is 
necessarily implied in loving Him. 
Love, as well as every other vol- 
untary exercise, has an object, 
whose qualities are perceived by 
the understanding. It is impossi- 
ble for rational beings to love an 
object, in whose existence they 
have no belief, and of whose pro- 
perties they have no just concep- 
tion. Men cannot love an un- 
known God. A belief of the Di- 
vine existence, and some correct 
views of the Divine perfections 
and character, are ever pre-sup- 
posed in leving God. In his sa- 
cred word, which He hath magni- 
fied above all his name, God has 
taught us what a being he is. He 
has there pourtrayed his perfec- 
tions, described his works, and 
unfolded his designs. In his word, 
He has taught us, what, indeed, 


his works proclaim, that He is a 
Spirit, self-existent, eternal and 
independent, infinite in knowledge, 
wisdom and power. He has taught 
us, that He is immutably holy and 
good, just and righteous, merciful 


and gracious, faithful and true ; 
and that all these moral perfec- 
tions are comprehended in that 
love, or true benevolence, which 
He requires of men in his Law. 
In his word, God has taught us the 
peculiar mode of his existence, in 
three distinct persons, the univer- 
sality of his providence or agency, 
and his ultimate end, in all his 
works, which is, to glorify Himself, 
and produce the greatest possible 
good in his moral kingdom. 

Having premised this, I may ob- 
serve, 

1. That, to love God with all 
the heart, soul-and mind, is to love 
Him with a truly disinterested af- 
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fection. Though men, who re. 
ceive life, and breath, and all 
things from God, ought to feel fer. 
vent gratitude to Him for his un. 
numbered benefits; yet to love 
Him merely on account of these, 
is not really to love Him, but 
themselves only. Strictly and 
perly speaking, no one can aoe 
any being besides himself, with an 
other than a disinterested affection, 
Really to love another, is to value 
his interest for what it is in itself, 
or to delight in his character, on 
account of its intrinsick excel- 
lence. God is infinitely good. He 
displays his goodness, not the more 
in his kindness towards us, than 
in his kindness towards others, 
His goodness, however displayed, 
is the st of the complacency, 
and his glory the object of the de- 
nevolent desire of all those, who 
love God as his first and great 
commandment requires. 

2. To love God with all the 
heart, soul, and mind, is to love 
Him supremely. The first com- 
mandment does not require us to 
love God only. It is implied in 
the second, which is like unte it, 
that we ought to love both our 
neighbours and ourselves. But, 
God, and him only, ought we to 
love supremely. To love God su, 
premely, is to love Him more than 
ourselves, more than our fellow- 
creatures, more than any created 
object, yea, more than all created 
objects. It is toregard the Divine 
Being, more than all other beings, 
and to value his felicity and glor 
above every other interest. It is 
to take more delight in the moral 
excellency of the Holy One, than 
in any other moral object. That 
such supreme love to God is im- 

lied in loving Him with all the 
fart, soul, and mind, must be 
obvious. Surely, he does not love 
God with all his heart, who gives 
the first place in his affections te 
some created object. I must add 
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3. That to love God with all the 
heart, soul and mind, is to love 
Him fo the full extent of our natu- 
ral capacity. Whatever ~~ be 
the distinction, which our Lord 
designed to make, between the 
heart, the soul, and the mind, we 
may justly conclude, that, by these 
terms, He meant to comprehend 
no less than all the natural powers 
and faculties of the human spirit. 
This conclusion is confirmed by 
the parallel passage, in Mark and 
Luke, where our Lord adds the 
word strength: ‘* Thou thalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy 
—— To love God, as re- 
quired in the first and great com- 
mandment, is to love Him as much 
as we can—as much as we have 
natural — or capacity to love 
Him. This is to love God in pro- 

rtion to what we are capable of 
Knowing of his Divine perfections 
and amiable qualities. Knowledge 
is the proper capacity of love. He, 
who loves God as much as he is 
able to see of his excellency and 
perfection, loves him with all 
the heart, soul, mind and strength. 
It is but a small part of the great- 
ness and moral excellence of the 
incomprehensible Jehovah, that the 
most intelligent of men are able 
to perceive. Some may know 
much more of God, than others: 
and hence there may be various 
degrees of love, a those, who 
keep the first commandment. But, 
all who love God, as He requires, 
love Him as much as they are able. 
The next enquiry is, 

Hi. Why men ought to love God 
in the manner described: Or, in 
other words, what is the ground 
and reason of the duty required in 
the first commandment of the Law? 

1. God is, in himself, supremely 
great and glorious. His greatness 
is unsearchable. All created be- 
ings, in comparison with Him, are 


‘great and amiable bein 
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‘asa drop of the bucket, or the 
small dust of the balance.’ Hence, 
if He is worthy of any love, He is 
worthy of supreme love. But, God 
is as good, as He is great. In 
Him, * is light, and no darkness at 
all: He is good, and doeth good.’ 
He is perfectly and ineffably holy 
and good, and lovely, in all his 
works, ways and designs. Thus 
God is worthy, in himself, tobe lov- 
ed with all the heart, soul and mind. 

2. Mankind are made capable 
of seeing the superlative beauty 
and loveliness of their Creator. 
They are intelligent creatures, able 
to perceive the evidence of the Di- 
vine being, perfection and charac- 
ter, exhibited in his works, and in 
his word. 

Mankind are, also, moral agents, 
endued with a faculty, which ena- 
bles them to distinguish between 
a and wrong, and to discern 
what is good and excellent in mo- 
ral character. If men, therefore, 
do not know God, it must be, be- 
cause ‘ they do not like to retain 
Him in their knowledge.” 

Since God is infinitely great 
and amiable, and men are capable 
of seeing Him to be so; it follows, 

3. That they are under moral 
obligation to love Him with all the 
heart, soul and mind. Knowledge, 
as has been observed, is thie capac- 
ity of love. Men are able to love 
any object, whose qualities the 
are capable of perceiving. And, 
as soon as they do perceive the 
properties of any dmiable moral 
object, their moral discernment 
lays them under immediate obliga- 
tion to love it. As men, therefore, 
are capable of knowing what a 
God is; 
so they are bound to love Him, 
with all the heart, soul and mind. 
They are just as well able to love 


the Divine character, as to hate it: 
they are just as well able to love 
God supremely, as to love them- 
selves so. Accordingly, the apos- 
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tle represents the very Heathen, 
as inexcusable, ‘* because, that, 
when they knew God, they glori- 
fied Him not as God.” Hence, 

4. It is reasonable and right, 
that God should require mankind 
to love Him with all the heart, 
soul, and mind. As He is the Cre- 
ator and Preserver of men; so He 
is their rightful Moral Governour. 
It is fit and proper, that all man- 
kind, as well as all other rational 
creatures, should be ‘ under law 
to God.’ Itis right for him to 
require men to do, whatever is fit 
and good in itself, and He has 
made them capable of doing.— 
Hence it is right for God to re- 

uire men to love Himself with a 

isinterested and supreme affec- 
tion. If He required less, He 
would wrong Himself, and excuse 
them from their most reasonable 
service. The first and great com- 
mandment in the Divine law, is 
founded in the reason, fitness and 
relation of things, and, like all the 
rest, is ‘holy, and just, and good.’ 

It remains to enquire, 

III. How such love, as is re- 
quired of men in the first com- 
mandment, comprehends their 
whole duty to their Maker. 

That it does so, is implied in the 
words of Christ, in the text: how 
it does so, may be easily shown. 
For, 

1. Such love to God, as has been 
described, fulfills the Law, so far 
as respects their duty to Him. The 
apostle says, that ‘‘ love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” All, that 
the Law requires of men towards 
God, is comprehended in the first 
commandment. “Those, therefore, 
who love God with all the heart, 
soul and mind, fulfill the Law, so 
far as respects their duty to their 
Maker. But the Divine law re- 
quires of men their whole duty; 
otherwise it would be imperfect. 
It would be as real an imperfection 
in the Law, to require /ess, as to 
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require more of men, than theit 
duty. As, therefore, the love 
described, fulfills the demand of 
the Divine law, it, of course, com- 
prehends the whole duty, which 
men owe to God. 

2. All the obedience, which men 
can render to any of the positive 
precepts and prohibitions of the 
scriptures, respecting God, is com- 
prehended in disinterested, su- 
preme love. As true love to God 
ever disposes men to do all He has 
commanded, and refrain from what- 
ever He has forbidden; so, when 
they do the one, or refrain from the 
other, their obedience essentially 
consists in their love. Love com- 
prehends all the voluntary, holy 
exercises of men. In these, and 
these only, are they active in the 
performance of duty. The ezter- 
nal action, as it is sometimes call- 
ed, is mere motion, the effect of 
that love, which is free and volun- 
tary, and in which all holy action 
consists. When men obey the 
positive precepts or prohibitions of 
the word of God, all that is ofa 
moral nature, all that is praise- 
worthy, in their obedience, is com- 
prehended in that love, which is 
required by the first and great 
commandment in the Law, viz. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. 

REFLEcTIONS. 

1. No one can love God with 
less than all the heart. Those, 
who have any love to God, love 
Him for what He is in himself: 
and those, who thus love him dis- 
interestedly, always love Him in 
penn to what they know of 

is greatness and goodness. Their 


love is supreme. They are willing, 
that the interest of any creature, 
or of any number of creatures, 
should be given up, when neces- 
sary to the glory and blessedness 


of God. Those, who do not thus 
love God, love the creature, more 
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than the Creators; which is idola- 
try, and real enmity against God. 
There can be no true, real love to 
God, but perfect love. 

2. Neither saints, nor sinners, 
have ever any good excuse, for not 
loving God as He requires, in the 
first commandment. It is a rea- 
sonable command, corresponding 
with the character of God, and the 
ey of men. 
ever plead inability for not obey- 
ing this command; for it requires 
no more than all the heart, soul, 
and mind. Disobedience to a com- 
mand so reasonable, can arise only 
from sinful, selfish feelings ; or, 
more properly, consists in these; 
for ** sin is the transgression of the 
law.” But, there can be no good 
excuse for sin; otherwise, sin is 
not sin. Whenever men fail of 
perfect obedience to the first and 
great commandment, God views 
them as guilty of idolatry, and de- 
serving of his wrath. 

3. No one can, by present obe- 
dience to the first commandment, 


make any satisfaction for past dis- 


obedience. As no one can, at any 
time, love God with more than all 
the heart, soul and mind; so this 
is the constant duty and reasona- 
ble service of all mankind. But, 
how can men ever make satisfac- 
tion for past offences, by doing 
what is. at present, simply their 
duty, and for the neglect of which, 
they would deserve punishment? 
4. Mankind ought constantly to 
serve God with all their might. 
This is no more than the natural 
fruit and effect of loving Him with 
all the heart, soul and mind.— 
Those, who love God thus, cannot 
but desire to devote all their time, 
all their powers, and all their fac- 


No one may | 
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ulties to his service: * Whether 
they eat, or drink, or whatever 
they do, they will do all tothe 
glory of God.’ Mankind are un- 
der the same obligation to serve 
God with all their strength, as to 
love Him with all the heart. 

§. No one can obey the Gospel, 
without fulfilling the Law. True, 
disinterested, supreme love to God, 
for the time being, fulfills the first 
commandment in the Law. But 
such love is ever implied in obe- 
dience to the Gospel. So long as 
men are selfish in their affections, 
and prefer their own interest to 
the Divine glory, they neither re- 
pent of sin, nor believe in Christ, 
nor become reconciled to God, nor 
do any thing which the Gospel re- 
quires, or to which it annexes a 
promise of salvation. The Gospel 
does not make void, but establish- 
es the Law. The Gospel offers 
pardon to transgressors, throu 
the atonement of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; but it is only on condition, 
that they turn from their trans- 
gressions, and give God the su- 

reme affection of their hearts, as 
fis holy Law requires. It was 
morally impossible, that God should 
offer salvation to men, upon lower 
terms. Should He receive perse- 
vering transgressors to his favour, 
He would dishonour his Law, sul- 
ly his own Character, and make 
his Son the minister of sin. It is 
a truth, never to be forgotten, that 
‘without holiness, no man shall 
see the Lord.’ Wherefore, ** Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
and let him return unto the Lord, 
| and He will have méfcy upon him; 
and to our God, for He will abun- 
dantly pardon.” Amen. 


SOB Oe 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE IN MORAL 
EVIL. 


* Whence cometh evil?’ has been 


a prominent question in theological 
enquiry, both among Christian and 
heathen nations. ‘This question 
has employed the pens of some of 
the most distinguished polemical 
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writers, ever since the sixteenth 
century; and is still far from being 
settled in the opinions of philoso- 
phers and divines A variety of 
opinions have prevailed, at differ- 
ent periods of the world, on the 
subject; most of which have been 
attended with difficulty, if not 
with absurdity. The ancient Per- 
sians, who had made this a subject 
of enquiry, supposed there were 
two Gods, equal in power, one of 
whom was a good being, and the 
cause of all the good in the uni- 
verse; and the other a malevolent 
being, and the cause of all the evil. 
Even among Christian nations, 
where but one God is professed to 
be worshipped, there is a diversity 
of —— on this subject. Some 
profess to believe, that Satan and 
the other fallen spirits are the 
cause of moral evil; and others 
have asserted that it is caused by 
the power of motives. Another 
class believe, that it has no cause 
out of the mind. But all these 
theories are attended with difficul - 


ty, and have led those, who have 
attempted to defend them, into 
manifest absurdity. But, by Isai- 
ah, we are informed, that the 


church in his day were of a differ- 
ent opinion. The following is re- 
corded by the pen of inspiration, 
as the prayer of the church in a 
time of declension and backsliding: 
‘* O Lord, why hast éhow made us 
to err from thy ways, and harden- 
ed our heart from thy fear?” It is 
evident from these words, and 
from other passages of scripture, 
that it was a common sentiment 
of the church. of God, when under 
the immediate eye and preaching 
of the inspired prophets, that Jt es 
God who makes mankind to err 
from his ways. In pursuing this 
subject, it is proposed to explain 
this proposition, and prove that 
the church were not in a mistake 
in believing it, and also show some 
of the reasons, why God makes 
any to err from his ways. By way 


of explanation, it is important to 
observe, that there is no necessity 
for supposing, nor is there any 
reason to believe, that God is the 
actor of wickedness. Many sup- 
pose, that if God should make any 
_— to err from the right way, 

e must necessarily be wicked 
himself. This false reasoning pro- 
bably led the Persians to the con- 
clusion, that there were two Gods} 
and has led others into errours, 
equally absurd. Since this false 
conclusion has blinded the minds of 
so many on this subject,-it is im- 
portant to point out its fallacy, 
which lies, either in supposing 
that God always takes delight in 
every thing he causes to exist, 
simply considered; or that a cause 
must necessarily be of the same 
nature with the effect. But both 
of these suppositions are contrary 
to acknowledged fact; and so the 
argument falls to the ground.— 
That God is the cause of natural 
evil, and takes no delight in the 
infliction of it, will be acknow- 
ledged by all Christian nations; 
nor is it supposed by any, that 
God has'any of the properties of 
natural evil within himself. This 
establishes a principle, from which 
it is evident, that God may also 
cause moral evil, without being a 
sinner himself, or without ae 
delight in it, simply considered. 
It is true, there is a natural possi- 
bility of God’s being a sinner, but 
there is no moral possibility of it. 
It is unscriptural to suppose, that 
God sins himself, in making others 
to err from his ways. It is said in 
seripture, ** He is the Rock, his 
work is perfect, for all his ways 
are judgment, a God of truth and 


without iniquity, just and right is | 


he.”” Nor have we any reason to 
believe, that in making his creat- 
ures to err from his ways, God 
ever fempts any to sin. tempt- 
er is one, who takes sides with the 
sinner, and uses improper motives 
to excite him to do wickedly. But 
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this would be derogatory to the 
Divine character. ‘*God cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth He any man.” Neither is 
it reasonable to believe, that God 
makes any to err from his ways 
against their will, This supposi- 
tion is absurd; and carries its own 
refutation with it. All sin is vol- 
untary. It is impossible for any 
person to sin against his will. A 
person might indeed be compelled 
to do an overt act against his will, 
that would be injurious; but it 
would be no more sinful, than the 
blowing of destructive winds. Ne 
person blames another for being 
compelled to perform actions a- 
gainst his will. It is just as impos- 
sible for God, as it is for man, to 
make any creature sin involuntari- 
ly. But, by God’s making men to 
err from his ways, we are to under- 
stand, that He turns their heart to 
do wickedly; or, to vary the ex- 
pression, that he moves the will to 
choose that which is sinful. This, 
indeed, is beyond the power of 
man. No creature can turn the 
heart of another to good or evil. 
But it does not follow from this, 
that God cannot. The same Al- 
mighty Being, that formed the 
will, has power to move it at his 
pleasure. God has power to cause 
one to walk in the road to life and 
another to choose to walk in the 
road to death. He has power to 
cause some to ‘* walk in his stat- 
utes,”? and others “ te err from 
his ways.” Itis strange, that any, 
who have read the scriptures and 
acknowledge their Divine inspira- 
tion, should ever have been led 
either to deny the existence of this 
power, -or that it is exercised in 
causing beth moral good and moral 
evil. But, since it is so frequent- 
q denied, especially in the pro- 

uction of moral evil, it is neces- 


sary to proceed to prove, that the 
ancient church were not in a mis- 


take in believing that it was God 
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who made them to err from his 
ways. This will appear evident, 
if we only consider, that creatures 
are meee dependant on God 
for all they do. ‘* Not that we 
are sufficient of ourselves,” says 
the apostle, ‘* to think any thing 
as of ourselves, but our sufficiency 
is of God.” If we are not suffi- 
cient to think any thing of our- 
selves, then we are insufficient to 
exercise a sinful volition without 
God. Many admit, that we are 
dependant on God for breath and 
health and subsistence, but deny 
that we are dependant on God for 
our actions. But, if we are not 
dependant on God for our actions, 
it would be impossible for God to 
controul us, or to foreknow how 
we shall act in future. But God 
not only foreknows how we shall 
act in future, but it is also true, 
that in Him we live and move, and 
have our being. That the ancient 
church were correct in believing: 
that it is God who makes us to err 
from his ways, is farther evident 
from the fact, that every action in 


a creature is an effect, and must 


have an independent cause. A 
cause is something which operates 
in order to produce an effect. It 
is impossible for the mind to cause 
its own actions; for a cause is nec- 
essarily active, and every action in 
a creature is an effect. There 
must, therefore, be a cause with- 
out the mind. Indeed, we are con- 
scious, that we do not put forth a 
causing act, while we are acting, 
which is the cause of our acts of 
will. But if we did, it would not 
remove the difficulty; for the caus- 
ing act would also be an effect, 
which must have a cause too; 
which, on that supposition, would 
run it back into absurdity. If we 
suppose that Satan or some other 
being is the cause of sinful voli- 
tions, it will be attended with the 
same difficulty; for he alse is a 
dependent being. There must, 
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therefore, be some independent, 
active cause: and since there is 
but one independent being, God 
must be the cause. But the Di- 
vine declarations supercede the 
necessity of urging any further ar- 

uments on the subject. The Ho- 
iy Spirit hath said (Prov. xvi. 1) 
** The king’s heart is in the hand 
of the Lord; as the rivers of wa- 
ter, he turneth it whithersoever he 
will.” The following are instan- 
ces in which God did actually turn 
the hearts of men to both good and 
evil: Eph. ii. 12, 23, ** Work out 
your own salvation with fear and 
trembling, for it is God, which 
worketh in you bot: to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.”? Zach. 
viii. 10, ** For before these days 
there was no hire for man, nor any 
hire for beast, neither was there 
any peace to him that went out or 
came in, for J set all men every one 
against his neighbour.” Of Sihon 
king of Heshbon it is said, Deut. 
ii. 80, ** But he would not let us 
pass by him; for the Lord thy God 
hardened his spirit and made his 
heart obstinate, that he might de- 
liver him into thy hands, as ap- 
peareth this day.” It is also re- 
corded in Exod. x. 1, that the 
Lord said unto Moses, ‘** Go in 
unto Pharaoh, for I have hardened 
his heart and also the hearts of his 
servants; that I might show these 
my signs before him.” By turning 
to the history of Pharaoh, given 
by the pen of inspiration in the 
cv. Psalm, we find the same fact 
expressed, if possible, still plainer; 
which it is impossible to misunder- 
stand or evade: ‘* He turned their 
heart to hate his people, to deal 
subtilly with his servants.” It is 
also said, Rev. xvii. 17, ** For 
God hath put in their hearts to ful- 
fil his will, and to agree and give 
their kingdom to the beast.”” The 
prayer of David, also, ‘* Incline 
my heart to thy testimonies, and 
not to covetousness,”’ implies, that 
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it is God, who inclines or turns the 
heart. The appeal of the Holy 
Spirit, by the mouth of the pro- 
het Amos, is equally pertinent: 
*¢ Shall there be evil in a city and 
the Lord hath not done it.” This 
is a kind of challenge to any per- 
son to point te any evil, if he 
could, in the production of which, 
God has had no hand. The ad- 
dress also to Cyrus, who suppos- 
ed there were two Gods, one of 
which was the cause of all good, 
and the other the cause of all evil, 
is decisive: Is. xlv. 7, “ There 
is no God besides me. I form 
the light and create darkness, I 
make peace and create evil. I 
the Lord do all these things.” See 
also Eph. i. 11, ** According to 
the purpose of Him, who worketh 
all things after the counsel of his 
own will.” From these unequivo- 
cal and decisive Divine declara- 
tions, it appears, that the ancient 
saints were not in a mistake, in be- 
lieving, that it was God, who made 
them to err from his ways. ‘ But 
since this fact has occasioned so 
much complaint among mankind, 
it may be well to offer some rea- 
sons, not only to vindicate the 
Divine character, but also to show 
the unreasonableness of the com- 
plaints on account of this truth. 
There is no reason to believe, 
that God makes any to err from 
the right way, because he delights 
in errour and wickedness. He 
certainly cannot delight in that, 
which is perfectly contrary to the 
feelings of his holy heart, and the 
precepts of his holy word. Sin is 
always an abomination in his sight. 
*¢ The wicked and him that loveth 
violence his soul hateth.” ‘* For 
the wicked boasteth of his heart’s 
desire and blesseth the covetous, 
whom the Lord abhorreth.” The 
Lord Jesus was not pleased, but 
grieved, at the hardness of heart, 
which he saw among his hearers. 
Ner have we any reason to believe, 
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that God makes any to err from 
his ways, as a punishment for pre- 
vious wickedness. This has usu- 
ally been the last resort of those, 
who wish to evade the Divine sov- 
ereignty; and is probably attended 
with the most absurdity. But this 
notion was never taught in the bi- 
ble. The scriptures do not say, 
that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 
as a punishment for previous wick- 
edness; but, that he might not 
choose to let the children of Israel 
go. Itis not said, that God harden- 
ed Sihon’s spirit and made his heart 
obstinate, as a punishment upon 
him; but, that he might be deliver- 
ed into the hands of his enemies, 
in order that he might be punished 
with death, the due reward of his 
obstinacy. It is true, that God 
gave up the Jews to their own 
hearts’ lust, because they would 
not hearken to him; and the hea- 
then nations to a reprobate mind, 
because they did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge; and also, 
that he sent others strong delu- 
sion, that they should believe a lie 
and be damned, because they did 
not believe the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness. But, 
there is no intimation, that their 
own hearts’ lust, and a reprobate 
mind and strong delusions were 
inflicted, as a punishment for their 
disobedience. There is something, 
however, peculiarly striking and 
fearful, in being given up to hard- 
ness of heart and strong delusion; 
as itis a strong indication of final 
destruction. But, the notion of 
a judicial blindness and hardness 
of heart, is perfectly visionary and 
absurd. But, since it is so com- 
monly adopted, it may be well to 
examine the point a little further, 
and demonstrate its absurdity.— 
The supposition of a judicial blind- 
ness aad helene of heart is con- 
trary to the sense of all law, both 
human and Divine. No law ever 
threatened to punish sin with sin 
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itself; and no authority ever at- 
tempted to execute sucia a penalty. 
A penalty consists in natural evil 
only; but sin is not a natural evil. 
The lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye and the pride of life, to 
which God gave up his rebellious 
people, were, in themselves, pleas- 
ant to them, and not painful. But 
pleasure, certainly, is not a pun- 
ishment. Moral evil may, indeed, 
be the occasion of natural evil; but 
moral evil itself is no punish- 
ment. 

This is farther evident from the 
consideration, that if sin was a 
punishment, the wicked could have 
no possible motive to remain wick- 
ed another moment. If gluttony 
or drunkenness were in themselves 
a punishment, no person would 
ever again be intemperate. Or if 
revenge was itself painful, no mur- 
derer would ever again exercise a 
murderous spirit. There would 
be no necessity of presenting ** the 
allurement of an infinite reward 
and the terrour of an infinite pun- 
ishment,” to induce the impenitent 
to renounce their enmity and be- 
come reconciled to God, on this 
supposition. But the truth is, sin 
is itself a pleasure. Sinners do 
** take pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness;”’ and, consequently, it can- 
not be a penalty. It is plainly 
absurd, therefore, to believe, that 
God makes any to err from the 
right way, as a punishment for 
previous wickedness. 

Neither have we any evidence to 
believe, that God makes any to err 
from his ways, because he delights 
in the punishment he intends to 
inflict upon them. This would be 
unscriptural; for God hath said, 
with an oath, ** As I live, saith the 
Lord God, J have no pleasure in 
the death of the wicked.” ‘** For 
the Lord doth not afflict willingly. 
nor grieve the children of men.” 

But one obvious reason, why 
God has made mankind to err fron 
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his ways, is, that he might have an 
opportunity to display his mercy 
in pardoning sin. Had there been 
no sinners to pardon, the mercy of 
God in providing an atonement 
and in forgiving the guilty, would 
never have been displayed. But 
now, God can make known the 
riches of his glory on the vessels 
of mercy. He can, through Jesus 
Christ, make some to the praise 
of the glory of his grace. This 
display will occasion a new song 
to be sung by creatures. Saints 
and angels can now sing, ** O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for- 
ever.”” The errour and wickedness 
of men furnishes also an occasion 
for God to display his patience in 
bearing with the wicked. He can 
now, and does “ endure with much 
long-suffering, the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction,” and appear 
to the whole intelligent creation, 
as ** the Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and 


truth.” Another reason, why God 
makes men to err from his ways 
is, that he may have an opportunity 


to display his sovereignty. This 
is the reason he gave Moses, why 
he hardened Pharaoh’s heart. ** Go 
in unto Pharaoh, for I have har- 
dened his heart and also the hearts 
of his servants, chat I might show 
these my signs before him. And 
that thou mayest tell in the ears of 
thy son and of thy son’s son, what 
things [ have wrought in Egypt, 
and my signs which I have done 
among them, thal ye may know 
how that Iam the Lord.” Ascre- 
ator, God possessed a supreme 
right to make all things for him- 
self. But, if he had never exercis- 
ed this power, in actually making 
all things for himself. yea even the 
wicked for the day of evil, crea- 
tures would never have been able 
to see so much of God and have 
such occasion “ to fear before 
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him.” The formation of the mor. 
al character and the temporal and 
eternal destination of creatures, 
makes such a varied and striking 
display of the sovereignty of God, 
that no intelligent being in the 
universe can be unaffected in view 
of it. God hardened the hearts of 
the Egyptians, that he might, by 
this means, have an opportunity 
to display his power and sover- 
eignty in Egypt. And how sig- 
nally did he display these perfec- 
tions there! What fear fell on all 
the heathen nations, who heard of 
the overthrow of the Egyptians and 
the deliverance of Israel? Indeed, 
this was the very purpose, for 
which God raised up Pharaoh, 
** that He might show his power in 
him, and that his name might be 
declared throughout all the earth.” 
The errour and wickedness of crea- 
tures will also furnish an occasion 
for the eternal display of the Di- 
vine goodness and justice. Every 
instance of the exhibition of Divine 
justice is an indirect display of Di- 
vine goodness. So sung the in- 
spired Psalmist. ‘* O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good, for 
his mercy endureth forever. To 
him that smote Egypt in their first 
born, for his mercy endureth for- 
ever; and brought out Israel from 
among them, for his mercy endur- 
eth forever. But overthrew Pha- 
raoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
for his mercy endureth forever.” 
By reason of the eternal punish- 
ment, which will be inflicted on 
the finally impenitent, the redeem- 
ed will forever see and feel the as- 
tonishing goodness of God, in sav- 
ing them from the same torments, 
which they deserve; and the whole 
intelligent creation will see the evil 
nature of sin, and the infinite jus- 
tice of God, while the smoke of 
their torment asgendeth up forever 
and ever. ** What if God, willing 
to show his wrath and make his 
power known, endured, with much 
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jong suffering, the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction.” Had there 
been no wicked to punish, the Di- 
vine diposition to abhor and punish 
sin, would never have been seen. 
But now, the song of Moses may 
be sung, and we are informed, that 
it will be a part of the employment 
of the heavenly hosts forever.— 
Who, in this world, can conceive 
the solemn and joyful feelings, 
which will inspire the heavenly 
hosts, while they sing, ** Thy right 
hand, O Lord, is become glorious 
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FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


THE PRAYER OF MOSES. 
(Concluded from page 162,] 


ON 


The next enquiry is, whether 
Moses’ prayer can be reasonably 
justified. 

Some have said, that if he pray- 
ed to be blotted out of the book of 
life, his prayer must have been 
altogether wrong. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the charge cannot be sup- 
ported. 

ist. His prayer does not imply 
any dissatisfaction with the Divine 


va 

No dissatisfaction is implied in 
his prayer, with the Divine deter- 
mination to destroy that idolatrous 


generation. God had not yet re- 
vealed to Moses, his determina- 
tion to blot them out of the book 
of life. 

In Moses’ prayer, no dissatis- 
faction is implied with God’s de- 
termination to save him. It may 
be said, that unless Moses had 
been, at that time, sensible that 
his name was in the book of life; 
he would not have prayed to be 
blotted out of that book. Hence 
it will be inferred, that Moses 
knew it was God’s determination 
to save him; ang that he was dis- 
pleased with that gracious pur- 
pose. 
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in power. Thy right hand, O 
Lord, hath dashed in pieces the 
enemy, and in the greatness of 
thine excellency thou hast over- 
thrown them that rose up against 
thee. Thou sentest forth thy 
wrath, which consumed them as 
stubble. Who is like unto thee, 
O Lord, among the gods; who is 
like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises doing wonders.” 
S. C. 


{Remainder in our next.] 


_ 


Doubtless some have been blotted 
out of the book of life. In the 
last chapter of Revelations it is 
said, ** If any man shall take away 
from the words of the prophecy of 
this book, God shall take away his 
part out of the book of life.”— 
Surely this threatening has not an 
exclusive reference to the elect: 
God does not mean to say, ‘If 
any shall commit this crime, I will 
reverse my determination to save 
him.” In the sense of this passage, 
and in the sense of Moses’ prayer; 
a person’s having his part taken 
away, or his name blotted out of 
the book of life, is nothing more 
nor less, than his being sealed over 
to perdition. From Moses’ words, 
therefore, it cannot be inferred, 
that he ever knew, much less that 
he was at that time sensible of 
God’s determination to save him. 
But Moses might have known, that 
God had decreed his salvation, 
and still not have thought of that 
decree, when he offered this peti- 
tion. Itis not in the power of the 
human mind to think of more than 
one thing, at one and the same 
time. Moses’ mind might have 
been so intensely occupied with 
the guilt and danger of his people, 
as to exclude every thought re- 
specting the Divine purposes. In 
a similar way, we may account 
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for the prayer of the man Christ 
Jesus, that the cup might pass 
from him, which he knew the Fath- 
er had given him to drink. In 
view of his sufferings alone, he 
could not forbear praying that the 
cup might pass from him. As soon 
as he thought of the Divine pur- 
poses, he exclaimed, “ Not my 
will, but thine be done.” 

Moses prayer does not imply 
any dissatisfaction with the Divine 
will respecting an atonement. Per- 
haps it will be said, that Moses 
could not expect God would be 
willing to accept the atonement 
proposed. Perhaps Moses did not 
expect this, any more than Christ 
expected the Father would be wil- 
ling to remove the cup from him. 
The state of their minds might have 
excluded a full and consistent 
conviction of God’s unwillingness 
to grant their requests. Moses’ 


prayer, therefore, might have been 
accompanied with a cordial sub- 
mission to the Divine purposes. 

2d. This prayer does not imply 
a love of misery. 


If, in any case, Moses could 
hate, in itself considered, what he 
chose, all things considered; then 
he might, in itself considered, hate 
the misery, which he chose to suf- 
fer for the sake of his people. It 
was said, by the apostle, that Mo- 
ses chose ‘‘ rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season; esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the trea- 
sures of Ezypt.”” Must we hence 
infer, that Moses delighted in 
‘¢ affliction” and ‘* reproach” ? 
By no means. They were, in 
themselves, bitter and disagreea- 
ble: yet he chose to suffer them, 
rather than part with the ‘* people 
of God,” with ** Christ,” and with 
the ‘‘ recompence of reward.”— 
These are the reasons suggested 
by the apostle. If in this case, 
his choice to suffer temporal evils 


did not imply delight in those 
evils; then in the other case, his 
choice to suffer an eternal evil, did 
not necessarily imply a delight in 
that evil. It is not absurd to sup- 
pose that Moses regarded the good 
of his people and the cause of re- 
ligion, more than his personal good. 
It is absurd, to suppose, he was 
unwilling to sacrifice what he re- 
garded Jess, for what he regarded 
more. It is the same as to sup- 
pose, that his regard to the first, 
might be equal or superior to his 
regard for the last, which is con- 
trary to the supposition. 

3d. Moses’ prayer no more im- 
plies a love of sin, than a love of 
misery. If a love of sin is not 
implied in choosing to suffer in the 
present life; it is not necessarily 
implied, in choosing to suffer in 
the future life. We cannot be 
willing to suffer a temporal evil, 
on the whole, without being, on 
the whole, willing to dive, in order 
to suffer. But ‘there is no man 
that liveth and sinneth not.’ To 
be willing, on the whole, there- 
fore, to suffer an evil, either tem- 
poral or eternal, always implies a 


willingness to sin, all things con- 


sidered. If Moses’ prayer neces- 
sarily implies a willingness to sin, 
then every act of true submission, 
necessarily implies a willingness 
to sin. A person exercised with 
pain, cannot, at any one moment, 
exercise submission with regard to 
the painful sensation of that mo- 
ment. He must contemplate it, 
before he can feel in view of it. It 
cannot be an object of contempla- 
| tion, till after it exists. After he 
| has felt it, he may conceive of it as 
| past, or conceive of it as again to 
be experienced. As a past sensa- 
‘tion, he cannot submit toit. He 
'may, however, submit to its repe- 
tition. He cannot exercise sub- 
mission with regard to the pain he 
has already experienced; but only 
with regard to the continuation of 
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that pain. Submission, therefore, | 
always respects an expected future | 
evil. The evil expected may be | 
conceived either as at a distance, 
or as immediately approaching. 
Submission, in respect to any tem- 
poral evil, implies a willingness to 
live, in order to suffer that evil: 
and a willingness to live, implies 
a willingness to be continued in a 
state of moral imperfection, or ina 
state of sin. All things consider- 
ed, Moses chooses to submit to an 
endless evil. All things consider- 
ed, another saint chooses to submit 
to a temporal evil. Neither of 
them will suffer the evil he is wil- 
ling to suffer, without continuing 
in a state of moral imperfection, or 
in a state of sin. Ifa willingness 
to sin, is implied in Moses’ sub- 
mission, it is equally implied in 
every act of true submission. If, 
therefore, a love of sin is implied 
in Moses’ submission, because it 
implies a willingness to sin, then 
all true submission implies a love 
of sin, for the same reason. No 
one, who is on the whole, unwil- 
ling to sin, can pray to live, or 
even submit to live. But, do 
Christians, in their submission to 
temporal evils, and in their pray- 
ers and exertions for the preserva- 
tion of life, always express a love 
of sin? 

4th. If Moses’ prayer was con- 
sistent with the hatred of both nat- 
ural and moral evil, it was equally 
consistent with that love, which is 
the fulfilling of the law. Who 
will dare to say, that Moses ought 
not to have loved his nation far 
more than he ought to have loved 
one individual? And who would 
dare to say, in opposition to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thou shalt not 
love thy neighbour as thyself? If, 
then, Moses was bound to love his 
neighbour as himself, and to love 
his nation far more than to love his 
neighbour; then he was bound to 
love his nation far more than him- 
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self. This love he expressed in 
his prayer. Can he not be justi- 
fied in expressing the love he was 
bound to exercise? That love, 
which is the fulfilling of the law, 
regards every object, according to 
its relative worth. If we ought 
not to regard objects according to 
their worth, then we ought to re- 
gard them either more or less than 
they deserve to be regarded; or, 
in other werds, than we ought to 
regard them, which is absurd. 

Now, was not the good of Mo- 
ses’ nation, greater than his per- 
sonal good? Ought not he to have 
regarded these two different ob- 
jects, according to their relative 
importance? To say that Moses 
ought not to have expressed a wil- 
lingness to sacrifice his own good 
for that of his people, is the same 
as to say, that he ought not to have 
expressed a greater regard for his 
pone than for himself: that is, 

e ought not to have expressed an 

other than the feelings of the self 
ish heart. 

5th. In his prayer, Moses ex- 
pressed that self-denial, which the 
gospel declares to be essential to 
salvation. In Matt. xvi. 24, 26,the 
Lord Jesus Christ says, ‘** Whom- 
soever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross 
and follow me. For whosoever 
will save his life, shall lose it; and 
whosoever will lose his life, for 
my sake, shall find it. For what 
is a man profited, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul, 
or what shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul ?” In the 25th 
verse, ** For whosoever will save 
his life, shall lose it; and whoso- 
ever will lose his life for my sake, 
shall find it.” The pronoun i re- 
fers to life, and means the same 
thing. If the word life, means 
temporal life, then the pronoun if, 
which refers to it, means temporal 
life. On the other hand, if the 
word life, means eternal life; then 
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the word i¢ means eternal life. It| In the next place, sucha ren- 
is evident, therefore, that the con-| dering, would destroy the connex- 
struction commonly put upon this| ion between this verse and the 
passage, is unwarrantable. The | next: the relation between which 
construction alluded to, is the fol- | is expressed by the particle “ for.” 
lowing: ‘* Whosoever will save | ‘* For what is a man profited, if he 
his temporal life, shall lose his | gain the whole world and lose his 
eternal life; and whosoever will | own soul?’ In the last place, the 
lose his temporal life, for my sake, | word, which is translated Life, in 
shall find his eternal life.’ But, | the former verse, is, in this trans- 
it is not said, * Whosoever will | lated soul. The literal rendering 
save one life shall lose another life;’ | is this: ** Whosoever will save his 
but * Whosoever will save his life, | soul, shall lose it; but whosoever 
shall lose rr:’ that is, the same | will lose his soul, for my sake, 
_ The meaning of the passage, | shall find it.” Unless the cause of 
then depends on the meaning of | Christ be more dear to us, than 
the word life. This word must | our soul’s eternal welfare; unless 
mean either temporal life, or eter- | we would lose our souls, if the 
nal. Does it mean temporal life? | cause of Christ required it; we 
I cannot suppose it to mean this, | must perish forever. 

for three reasons. In the first |. Now, in Moses’ willingness to 
place, such a meaning would make | suffer for the good of his people, 
the passage assert a falsehood.— | which he supposed to involve the 
Thousands have been willing to | interests of religion and of the 
save their temporal lives, and have | cause of Christ, he felt and ex- 
saved their temporal lives: and | pressed the same self-denial, which 
many have been willing to lose ; the Lord Jesus Christ declares to 
their temporal lives for Christ’s | be essential to salvation. 

sake, and have lost them for his IsHMAEL. 
sake. 


= 


FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE. obvious, that, throughout the gos- 
— a el, offers of salvation are made to 

ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM, - | Poo ' indicorinlantely, ogame 
No. VI. terms of reconciliation to God, re- 

Sketch of Hopkinsian Sentiments con- pentance for sin, and faith in the 
cluded. Lord Jesus Christ; or, more strict- 

The terms of the gospel. | ly and properl speaking, upon 
Though the atonement of Christ | condition of oa faith, as includes 
was sufficient for all mankind, and | reconciliation and repentance.— 
was made as much for one as for | Faith in Christ is the grand con- 
another; yet, as the atonement | dition of salvation, proposed in 
neither takes away, nor diminishes | the gospel. ‘*He that believeth, 
any one’s guilt, so it does not | (and is baptized) shall be saved— 
— God, in point of justice, to | Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
pardon and save any of the human | and thou shalt be saved—He that 


race. The mediation of Christ | believeth, is justified from all 
only opened the way for God, con- | things—If ye believe not that! 
sistently and honourably, to offer | am he, ye shall die in your sins.” 
salvation to men, upon such terms | But, whilst faith is required, as the 
as he should see fit. It is very | sole condition of salvation; it-4s 
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not such a faith, as is dead, or 
‘ alone. The faith that will save a 
man, is more than a bare specula- 
tive belief of the truths of the gos- 
pel, or a persuasion, which one 
may have imbibed, that Christ is 
his friend and will save him; ei- 
ther of which may be possessed by 
those, whose hearts are full of sin 
and at enmity with God. The 
faith required as the condition of 
salvation, is not a passive recep- 
tion of the doctrines, which exhi- 
bit the character and work of 
Christ, as true; but a voluntary 
and cordial reception of them, as 
good, and altogether worthy of 
God. ** With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness—Faith 
worketh by love.” Hence, be- 
lieving on Christ, is called, rectiv- 
ing him and coming tohim. Be- 
fore men can exercise such faith, 
they must become reconciled to 
the character, law and government 
of God, and love him, as his law 
requires. Hence, faith in Christ, 
includes repentance for sin. Those 
who love God and his law, must 
condemn and loathe themselves 
for their transgressions. From 
love to God, naturally flows that 
godly sorrow for sin, which work- 
eth repentance, and which consists 
not in being sorry, all things con- 
sidered, that sin, as an event, has 
taken place, in the Providence of 
God, but in being sorry for one’s 
own hateful and criminal exercises 
of selfishness and enmity — 
God, in themselves considered. 
The true penitent abhors and hum- 
bles himself, and accepts the pun- 
ishment of his iniquities. And 
he, who does this, will cordially 
receive ‘the truth as it is in Je- 
sus, as soon as it is made known 
tohim. The order of gracious ex- 
ercises, though not always percep- 
tible, is yet always the same; ac- 
cording to which, love precedes 
repentance, and repentance pre- 
cedes faith. 
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The gospel requires faith in 
Christ, as the condition of pardon, 
not because faith is meriforiouss; 
for itis not. It is the reasonable 
service of all, on whom the light 
of the gospel shines, to receive 
Christ, cordially, as their Prophet, 
Priest, and King: and, those, who 
do not thus receive him, are con- 
demned for their unbelief: Believ- 
ers are as deserving of punishment 
for their sins, as unbelievers. But, 
faith is required in the gospel, for 
twe reasons: first, because it would 
be dishonourable to the character 
of God, to pardon persevering 
transgressors of his law, and des- 
pisers and rejectors of his Son. 
And secondly, because unbelievers 
are unqualified for heaven; as they 
could neither join in the employ- 
ments, nor partake of the enjoy- 
ments of that holy and happy place. 
God has made the terms of salva- 
tion in the gospel, as low, as it 
was morally possible He should. 
It would have sullied the purity of 
his holiness, made Christ the min- 
ister of sin, and filled heaven with 


discord and misery, had God par- 


doned and saved unsanctified, im- 
penitent, and unbelieving sinners. 

With the terms of the gospel, 
all, who enjoy its light, are able 
to comply. When Christ is known, 
nothing prevents faith in Him, but 
an evil heart of unbelief. As soon 
as men understand the peculiar 
truths of the gospel, which exhibit 
the true character of the Saviour, 
they are as well able to love Christ, 
as to hate Him; and can as easily 
receive the truth, as reject it. 
They need no new faculty or pow- 
er, to enable them to believe unto 
salvation. It depends upon their 
will, whether to come to Christ 
and have life, or to reject the coun- 
sel of God against themselves.— 
Hence, it is said, ** Whosoever 
WILL, let him take of the water of 
life freely.” 

There is no necessity, therefore, 
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of directing sinners todo any thing, 
before they repent and believe the 
gospel ; nor is there any warrant 
in scripture to doit. All that men 
do, with a selfish, impenitent, un- 
believing heart, is sinful, and, in- 
stead of recommending them to the 
favour of God, only renders them 
the more deserving of his wrath. 

But, though the terms of thegos 
pel are so reasonable and low,and 
men are well able to comply with 
them ; yet, none do comply, until 
they are ‘born of the spirit.2— 
‘*Faith is the gift of God—As 
many as received Him (Christ) to 
them gave he power to become the 
sons of God; even to them that 
believe on his name; who were 
born, not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God.’”? Which leads 
me to state the views, which Hop- 
kinsians entertain, of 
The work of the Holy Spirit, in 

regeneration and sanctification. 

It is the peculiar oflice of the 
Holy Spirit, in the economy of re- 
demption, to enlighten the minds 
and purify the hearts of men, and 
to incline them todo, what they are 
always able, but naturally unwil- 
ling to do, i. e. their duty towards 
God, their fellow creatures, and 
themselves. 

The Holy Spirit is the author of 
regeneration, which consists, not 
in the implantation of any new 
power or faculty of the mind, nor 
in the restoration of any such pow- 
er or faculty, lost by the fall; but, 
simply in turning the heart or will 
from sin to holiness, from opposi- 
tion to submission, from selfishness 
to disinterested benevolence. 

In performing this Divine and 
gracious work, the Holy Spirit 
makes use of the truths of the gos- 

el, as the means of communicat- 
ing to the understanding, that 
knowledge of God and of Christ, 
which are necessary to the exercise 
of love, repentance, and faith. As 
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men are rational creatures, they 
must, necessarily, know God, be- 
fore they can dove Him, and have 
some just views of the character of 
Christ, before they can believe in 
Him. Christ prayed, that his peo- 
ple might be sanctified through the 
truth, or the word of God; and 
James, speaking of believers, 
writes, ** Of his own will begat He 
us, with the word of truth.” 
When the truths of the gospel are 
read or heard, it is the Holy Spirit, 
that awakens attention to them, 
and causes holy affections and ex- 
ercises, in view of them. It is of 
great importance, therefore, that 
the peculiar and essential truths 
of the gospel, be plainly exhibited, 
and that men constantly come to 
hear them preached ; since they 
are the means, in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit, of renewing the heart, 
and saving the soul from sin and 
death. ‘* It pleases God, by the 
foolishness of preaching, to save 
them that believe.”? This is the 
mean, which He has appointed, 
for the conviction and conversion 
of men; and we have no evidence, 
that He will use any other? The 
case, therefore, of those who do 
not hear the gospel, is hopeless. 
The nature of regeneration being 
such as has been represented, it is 
evident, that, when men experi- 
ence this change, though depend- 
ant, they are yet active: the Holy 
Spirit does not love, and repent 
and believe for them, but causes 
them to love, repent and believe: 
and hence, they are not conscious 
of his agency, but of their own 
exercises only. ** The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
rst the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh, or whi- 
ther it goeth; so is every one, 
that is born of the Spirit.” Men 
are as active, at the moment of 
regeneration, as at any other time, 
when God works in them to will 
and to do of his good pleasure- 
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if there be a distinction made, 
between regeneration and conver- 
sion, it consists in this; that re- 
generation expresses the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, and conversion 
the agency of the creature, in the 
moral change which takes place, 
when one begins to exercise that 
holy love, which is the essence of 
every Christian grace. 

The term sanctification expres- 
ses that train of holy exercises, 
which follows regeneration, and 
which is produced by the Divine 
Spirit, in the minds of believers, 
unto the end of their lives.— 
Wherever He begins this ‘ good 
work, He carries it on, until the 
day of Jesus Christ.? As preserv- 
ation is creation continued; so sanc- 
tification is regeneration continued. 
Sanctification is imperfect in this 
life, not on account of any imper- 
fection there is in holy exercises, 
which are all comprised in that 
love, which the apostle calls per- 
fects but on account of the incon- 
stancy of holy exercises, which are 
more or less interrupted by sinful 
ones, in all believers, so long as 
they remain in this world. “ There 
is not a just man upon earth, that 
doeth good and sinneth not.”— 
Hence the ground of a warfare, in 
the breasts of saints, between their 
holy and sinful affections; and 
hence their constant need of re- 


er. 


pentance, watchfulness, and pray- 


I may now close my brief sketch 
of the sentiments of Hopkinsians, 
with a few words respectin 
The present justification and fut- 

ure reward of true balievers. 

The word justification does not 
imply, that believers are deliver- 
ed from guilt, or that they have 
done, either by themselves, or by 
a substitute, all that the Divine law 
requires. Neither of these is ad- 
missible: for, guilt is indelible, 
and righteousness is personal. To 
be justified, is to be pronounced 
free from the penalty of the law. 
Justification, therefore, is synoni- 
mous with forgiveness, or pardon. 
As soon as men believe in Christ, 
their past sins are forgiven, for 
his sake, or ‘through the redem 
tion that is in Him.’ When justi- 
fied freely by Divine Grace, men 
are prepared to be treated as if 
they had never sinned. And, 
when their justification is com- 
pleted as that of believers is, at 
death, then the way is open for 
them to be rewarded for all the 
good deeds they have done in this 
ife, in the same manner, and on 
the same ground, as the Angels 
are rewarded for all their acts of 
obedience and love. According- 
ly, our Lord assures them, that 
even for giving a cup of water to 
his dtadelen, et sincere respect 
to Him, they shall not lose their 
reward. 

A Hopxinsiay. 


—2>do— 


ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
No. VII. 

One topic of discussion proposed 
in my dest number was, what 
things ought to be done to promote 
a revival of religion. But before 
I enter upon the discussion of this, 
T ought, perhaps, to make a few 
remarks on the propriety of using 
means to promote arevival. Many 
speak and act on this subject, as 

25 


if they doubted whether any means 
ought to be used for this purpose, 
They say, it is the work of God, 
and therefore it must be wrong for 
us to attempt to take it out of his 
hands. They think, that where 
he intends to carry on a work of 
this kind, he is fully able to do it, 
without any assistance of ours.— 
And they say they have no confi- 
dence in those revivals which are 
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the work of man. And for these 
reasons, they think it wrong to use 
means to promote a revival: and 
that those who do so, cannot have 
a proper sense of their dependence 
upon God. And if, at any time, 
they see men deliberately concert- 
ing a plan and entering upon a 
systematic course of operations, 
with a view to produce a revival, 
they consider ein as virtually 
denying their dependence, and 
‘assuming the prerogatives of God; 
‘and they dare not lend their aid 
in promoting a scheme of this kind, 
which appears to them, if not abso- 
lutely impious, yet as the result of 
very erroneous views. 

I confess, I cannot see why the 
use of means to promote a revival 
of religion, should be thus consid- 
ered, any more than the use of 
means to accomplish other objects. 
Is it because a revival of religion 
is the work of God? We also be- 
lieve that a revival is the work of 
God, and we rejoice that it is so, 
and that He is able to carry it on 
without any assistance of ours. 
And we also believe, that those 
revivals which are in such a sense 
the work of man, as to exclude the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, are en- 
titled to no confidence, but are 
‘spurious and vain.—But we see 
nothing in all this, to exclude the 
use of means. It is the work of 
God to cause the earth to yield 
her increase. ‘*He causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man.”” The 
husbandman is as much dependant 
upon God for the frnits of the 
earth, as the church is for a revival 
of religion. Why does he not say, 
it is the work of God to give me a 
harvest, and it would be wrong 
for me to attempt to take it out of 
his hands? Why does he not sit 
down in idleness, and wait for God 
to accomplish his own work, since 
he is fully able to do it without 
any~assistayce of his? Why does 
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he think it necessary to resort to 
a system of means, and why does 
he expect success no further than 
he uses them faithfully? Will it be 
said, that means are necessary’ to 
produce effects in the natural 
world, but not in the moral? What 
is the proof? Will it be said, that 
the means which are used for the 
production of effects in the natural 
world are more uniformly success- 
ful, than those which are used for 
the production of effects in the 
moral worlds; and that God has 
thus. by his er indicated 
our duty? This may be thought by 
some. But it needs better proof 
than has yet been adduced. . The 
means which are used in the natu- 
ral world, sometimes fail of pro- 
ducing the effect desired. After 
men have tilled their ground and 
sown their seed, the harvest some- 
times fails of coming to maturity. 
But it ought to be remembered, 
that these are not all the means 
which are necessary to the produc- 
tion of the effect, even if they are 
all which men can use;—and that 
the effect never follows from these 
means alone. The rain must de- 
scend, and the sun must shine, or 
the harvest will not be a iy 
And these are means, as well as 
those before mentioned. In the 
natural world, the Divine epera- 
tions are perfectly uniform.— 
Where none of the means are want- 
ing, the effect never fails. And 
the only reason men ever fail, 
when they have done all in their 
power, is, that some other means 
are necessary, over which they 
have no control. On this subject 
men act like rational creatures.— 
They know they are dependent 
upon God. But they know, also, 
that God works by means, and 
have learnt by observation, that 
He works uniformly. And they 
are sensible that if they n 

the faithful application of the pro- 
per means, they have no prospect 
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of success. In proportion, there- 
fore, as they desire the effect to be 
produced, they use the appropri- 
ate mexns with fidelity and perse- 
verance. And success usually 
crowns their efforts accordingly. 
Now, what reason is there to 
conclude, that the use of means in 
the moral world is not equally 
necessary and equally effectual ? 
Is it that no effect follows from 
them in the moral world, without 
the exertion of Divine power?— 
Neither does any effect follow from 
them in the natural world, without 
the exertion of Divine power.— 
This, therefore, cannot be a rea- 
son. Is it that the means used in 
the moral world more frequently 
fail of producing the desired effect, 
than they do in the natural world? 
It ought to be proved, in the first 
place, that they do more frequent- 
ly fail; and then it ought to be 
proved that this failure does not 
arise from a want of all the proper 
means being used, nor from a want 
of their being used with that fidel- 
ity and perseverance with which 
they are- used in the natural world. 
When men desire an effect to be 
prduced in the natural world, they 
are accustomed touse all the means 
in their power, and to use them 
faithfully and perseveringly. But 
when an effect is to be produced 
in the moral world, I think they 
do not, in general, desire it so 
earnestly, nor so carefully use all 
the means in their power, nor use 
them with equal fidelity and per- 
severance. ‘They have some faint 
desires, indeed, and they make 
some feeble efforts, and use some 
of the necessary means. But their 
desires soon become languid, and 
they use only a part of the neces- 
sary means, while they neglect 
others.—And they too often use 
those which they do not entirely 
neglect, in a feeble, irresolute 
manner, as though they used them 


the natural world, no one would 
expect them to be successful. The 
man who but half plows his field, 
who takes no care in the selection 
of his seed, who scatters it witheut 
judgment, and but partially cov- 
ers it, has no reason to expect an 
abundunt harvest. I think, there- 
fore, that the manner in which we 
use means in the moral world, is. 
abundantly sufitcient to account 
for their partial success, without 
—— there is any want of 
uniformity in the Divine opera- 
tions. And that the supposition 
that they would ever fail, if faith- 
fully used, is perfectly gratuitous, 
and destitute of proof. 

But it is a question, whether 
these remarks will apply to the 
subject of a revival of religion. It 
is clear, that a revival’s being the 
work of God, will not render them 
inapplicable; for the production of 
the natural harvest is equally the 
work of God. Is a revival, then, 
the work of God, «in a different 
sense from his other works? Is it a 
work of such a nature as to be 
incapable of being promoted by 
means? Or are the means adapted 
to promote it, means which God: 
only can use, and in which men 
can have no agency? If these ques- 
tions can be answered in the af- 
firmative, perhaps we shall be jus- 
tified in not attempting to use 
means to promote a revival.— 
What, then, is a revival? A revival 
is the more lively and vigorous ex- 
ercise of religion in the hearts of 
Christians, accompanied usually 
by the conversion of sinners. « It 
is a work of the same nature as the 
conversion and progressive sancti- 
fication of an individual, and dif- 
fers from it only in being extended 
to a large number. © Is the con- 
version and progressive sanctifica- 
tion of an individual, the work of 
God, in a different sense from his 
other works? The only difference 


no} If means were so used in! J can perceive, is, that the effect 





